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Radiation Biology: 
What It Means to You 


By Ropert B. PLatr 


Robert B. Platt, A.B. (Emory and Henry) ’33, M.A. (Peabody) ’35, Ph.D. 
(Pennsylvania) ’48, is Professor of Biology. For the past five years Dr. Platt 
has directed a graduate research program on the effects of atomic radiation 
on man’s natural environment, with particular reference to plants, in 
cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission and Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. 


\ A PART of the Emory University Centennial celebration in 


1936, the transmutation of platinum into gold bry neutron bom- 


bardment was demonstrated before a large audience assembled in 
Glenn Memorial Auditorium by Dr. George Braxton Pegram, one 
of the American pioneers in research on atomic energy. Dr. J. Har- 
ris Purks, Jr., then Associate Professor of Physics at Emory Uni- 
versity (now Executive Director of the Board of Education of the 
State of North Carolina), had traveled to New York to extend 
the University’s invitation to deliver this address to his friend 
and professor, who was then Dean and President-Elect of Columbia 
University. 

On reading of this in an article prepared by Dr. Purks for THE 
Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY only a few weeks following the 
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historic flash of radiation over Hiroshima, one ponders upon what 
will be discussed at Emory’s Bicentennial in 2036, and wonders if 
by then we shall have forged the world we now dream of, or, on the 
contrary, if all semblance of our modern-day culture will be lost, 
even to history. 

During these fifteen years following the epochal birth of the 
Atomic Age in Japanese skies, we have reached a plateau from which 
we have a commanding view into the future. This view has a marked 
difference from those of the past in the relative certainty of what we 
see. We now know the consequences of our actions, a challenging 
position which no previous generation has been privileged to possess. 
In commenting on this, France’s De Gaulle, during his recent trip to 
this country, proposed that the world destroy all atomic bombs. Dr. 
Polycarp Kusch, Professor of Physics at Columbia University and 
Nobel Prize winner, was prompted by this to say: “De Gaulle is 
right. We are poised at a point where we can save the world or else 
go forward to catastrophe. There is little time left.”’ 

Since the discovery of X-rays by Roentgen in 1895, man has been 
adding to the volume of ionizing radiation on the earth. The result- 
ing situation is editorially phrased in the September 1959 issue of 
the Scientific American: ‘Men are concerned with this increase in 
ionizing radiation not only because it can affect the health and wel- 
fare of the living generation, but also because it deranges the heredi- 
tary mechanism and could blight the lives of their offspring through 
many generations to come. If nuclear weapons are ever used in war, 
ionizing radiation might well extinguish the human species.”’ 


Thus, we are now in the midst of one of the gravest and most 


significant problems ever to face mankind. The issues are complex 


and not always reducible to a clear-cut yes or no status. The editorial 
above puts it very simply: “How can men secure the benefits of 
ionizing radiation, and minimize the dangers? In the last analy- 
sis, with the interests of all men at stake, all must join in seeking to 
understand ionizing radiation and in making rational choices based 
upon that understanding.” 

A first draft of this paper was prompted two years ago by a group 
of about eighty Alabama high school science teachers joined together 
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in a stimulating National Science Foundation sponsored summer 
school conference and classroom session of five weeks duration at 
Alabama College. It was largely through my experience there that 
my own continuing awareness of and alarm over the large gap exist- 
ing between an understanding of the basic biological effects of atomic 
radiation and the lay public was initiated. Political expediency, mili- 
tary urgency, secrecy, indifference, and ignorance have shrouded 
many of the basic biological considerations of the Atomic Age, even 
among professional groups. These lesser-known but gravely per- 
sonal and significant aspects of radiation biology are the primary 
burden of this paper. The intent of this paper, then, is not so much 
that of presenting information which is new to the reader as it is of 
developing an awareness of and concern for what is already known, 
as this is our most effective weapon in facing the future. 

For those readers who want to get deeper into this subject several 
sources of information are readily available. The most comprehen- 
sive is the September 1959 issue of the Scientific American, which is 
devoted to the single topic of ionizing radiation. Eleven investigators 
provide a summary of relevant knowledge and statements of scien- 
tific judgment and recommendations under nine headings. Another 
source, medically oriented, is a paper-back Compass Pocket Book, 
by Schubert and Lapp, Radiation: What It Is and How It Affects 
You. In its thirteen chapters, according to Dr. H. J. Muller, Nobel 
Prize winner in genetics, “the public is told of . . . this radiation 
danger by men who know what they are talking about and who pull 
no punches.”’ It attempts to answer such questions as: “‘Will H-bomb 
tests affect future generations ? Can X-rays and radium harm the hu- 
man body? Are our children being subjected to too much radiation ?”’ 

James F. Crow has written a Public Affairs Pamphlet on Effects 
of Radiation and Fallout. Reports of Congressional hearings and 
collected papers from national and international symposia, along 
with scientific periodicals are in university libraries. And, of course, 
nationally distributed general and news magazines are increasing 
their coverage. Of particular interest are publications for the layman 
now coming from the Atomic Energy Commission and the National 


Academy of Sciences. The AEC has begun a series called Living 
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with Radiation, and the National Academy, Biological Effects of 
Radiation. 

All ionizing radiation, regardless of the kind, the source, or the 
dose, is harmful to life. This sharply separates it from other famil- 
iar kinds of radiation, as for example, long- and short-wave radia- 
tion used in communication, infrared or heat radiation, and light or 
visible radiation. Ionizing radiation is derived from unstable iso- 


topes, that is from variations of the normal atoms of the elements 


which compose the earth, and also from outer space, i.e., cosmic rays. 


The varieties of ionizing radiation produced bring about in differ- 
ent ways the same sorts of ultimate effects on matter. Ionizing radia- 
tion is also called high-energy radiation, because its units carry tre- 
mendous energy, far in excess of what normally exists. These units 
may be particles of matter or electromagnetic waves called photons. 

An alpha particle, composed of two protons and two neutrons, 
has little penetration, being stopped by a sheet of paper, but can do 
much damage on striking because of its slow path and high degree 
of ionization. 

If the atom emits an electron, it is called beta radiation. This has 
moderate penetration, being capable of passing through body tissue 
for several millimeters. Perhaps the best-known beta emitters are 
carbon! and strontium”. 

When the atom emits a photon (which has a higher energy level 
than visible light), it is called a gamma ray. An X-ray is a form of 
photon radiation, similar to gamma radiation but of slightly less 
energy. These are highly penetrating, as demonstrated by the ability 
of X-rays to pass through the body to produce pictures on film. 

If the particle released is a neutron, it may be captured by the 
nucleus of another atom and in so doing the neutron renders that 
nucleus unstable, so that it in turn will lose part of itself and emit 
radiation. Therefore, we make a distinction biologically between the 
first three kinds and the latter, which is obtained only from atomic 
reactors and atomic weapons. 

The period of time a radioactive substance will give off radiation 
is usually expressed in terms of its half-life. The physicist cannot 


predict when any one atom or molecule is going to break down, but 
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he can predict when a lot of them will on a statistical basis. Thus, 
when half of the atoms in a radioactive substance have become sta- 
ble, we call the period required the half-life. Isotopes may have half- 
lives which last from a millisecond on up to many thousands of years, 
and in the case of uranium, several billion years, or about the age 
of the earth. 

For many years the customary unit for the amount of radiation 
has been the roentgen, abbreviated as r. It is defined in terms of its 
ionizing effect : one roentgen of radiation produces about two billion 
each of positive and negative ions in one cubic centimeter of dry air 
at standard conditions. While scientifically useful only for certain 
X-ray or gamma radiation, it is the term to which the public is best 
accustomed and, therefore, the one most used in non-technical writ- 
ing. It is used in this paper as a direct means of establishing quanti- 
tative concepts for different radiation dosages received by man and 
his natural environment. 

It is of extreme importance that everyone realizes that, regardless 
of the kind—alpha, beta, gamma, X-ray, or neutron—and regard- 
less of the source—from nature, from the doctor’s or dentist’s office, 
or from atomic energy and fallout—and regardless of the dose, all 
radiation is harmful. For the intelligent layman, this is a most rea- 
sonable point of departure in establishing a philosophy and a mode 
of action for the considerations which follow. 

What is the nature of radiation damage to living tissue ? Schubert 


and Lapp sum it up in this way: ‘‘As atomic radiations rip through 


living tissues, they disrupt the highly organized unit of living matter, 


the cell. Fundamentally, the cell is composed of atoms and molecules 
which are split by radiation into electrically charged fragments. This 
ionizing process is completed in less than a trillionth of a second, yet 
it triggers off a chain reaction of several events within the cell lead- 
ing to its damage or death even years afterward. Since cells are not 
inert blobs of matter but living, reproducing, miniature organisms, 
they react to radiation induced injury by repair processes which lead 
to apparent recovery. If the radiation dose is overwhelming, only 


slightly delayed death of the cell ensues when the cell attempts to 
divide.” 
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A definite relationship exists between total dose, dose rate, and 
the extent of damage. This damage should be considered as that 


received by the body proper, which is called somatic damage, and as 


that received by the gonads, termed genetic damage. With respect to 
somatic damage, the median lethal whole-body dose, that is the dose 
of radiation required to kill half of a population, is estimated to be 
about 450 r. For example, in a population of 100,000 people receiv- 
ing this whole-body dose, half of them would die and half would 
live. By way of contrast, the median lethal whole-body dose for 
small mammals ranges from about 200 to 800 r, while that for 
plants ranges from about 200 to over 100,000 r. 

The National Committee on Radiation Protection has recom- 
mended that the maximum permissible whole-body dose on a con- 
tinuing basis be 0.1 r per week, or 5 r per year at the weekly rate. 
This figure applies to small segments of the population, as for exam- 
ple, workers in a nuclear power plant. Occupants of the metropolitan 
area served by this plant should not receive more than 0.1 of this 
amount per year and the United States population as a whole 
even less. The maximum cumulative lifetime dose recommended is 
(N-18) X 5 r where N = the number of years. 

Thus, what is stipulated in these figures is a calculated risk in 
which one is betting on a statistical basis that the chances are that 
any damage received will not be detectable. We, of course, take cal- 
culated risks every day. The golden rule for radiation safety is to 
keep the total radiation received as low as possible in terms of other 
conditions and calculated risks which would be involved, such as the 
use of X-rays for medical diagnosis. 

Localized radiation doses may vary considerably from that of 
whole-body doses, because of the great differences in radiation sen- 
sitivity by various body tissues. Whereas a whole-body dose of 100 
to 200 r would probably induce radiation sickness in twenty-five per 
cent of those receiving it, this same dose in a localized point of the 
body probably would not cause discernible effects. If the whole-body 
dose rate were slowed down so that 200 r was received over a period 
of ten to twenty years rather than a few minutes time, there might 
not be visible effects. 
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Genetic damage results directly from radiation delivered to the 
genes and chromosomes located within the reproductive cells in the 
body. Each gene is a highly complex chemical structure, a minimal 
five thousand of which are estimated to be in the human egg and 
sperm. When a radiation particle slams into one of these genes, the 
gene is chemically changed, thereby producing a potential change in 
that part of the body for which the gene is responsible in the develop- 
ment of the individual from the fertilized egg. Almost all gene 
changes, or mutations, are lethal, resulting in the death of the cell, 
and thus shutting off any opportunity for these changes to be passed 
to the offspring. When non-lethal mutations occur, which are almost 
always injurious, they may be perpetuated in the germ plasm through 
succeeding generations. Furthermore, most of the changes perpetu- 
ated are recessive, which means that they cannot manifest them- 
selves in the first generation, but may in those which follow. Even 
then a recessive mutation cannot be expressed unless the possessor 
is mated with another having the same mutation. This means either 
that identical mutations must occur in the same generation in both 


sexes, or that sufficient generations elapse for the mutation to spread 


in the population. A first point, then, is that any change in a gene 
may result in a mutation which can be expressed in future generations. 

A second point is that radiation damage to genes is additive, our 
reason for believing this being the apparent lack of a repair mech- 
anism. The damage received is directly proportional to the radiation 
dose delivered, irrespective of the period of time over which it is 
received. Put into practical terms, if the gonads receive 1 r per year 
for ten years or if they receive 10 r in five minutes, the result is 
the same. 

A third point is that there is apparently no threshold value for 
either somatic or genetic damage. The term “threshold” implies that 
a certain level of radiation must be received before any damage can 
occur. As far as we can tell at present, this is not true. The first 
1/100 of 1 r will do half the damage that 2/100 r will do. Thus, 
when we talk genetically about fallout, every bit of radiation re- 
ceived by the reproductive cells of the body may be significant in 


terms of future generations. 
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In dealing with the concept of a maximum permissible level of 
radiation possible, the International Committee on Radiation Pro- 
tection has stated that “while the values proposed for maximum 
permissible exposures are such as to involve a risk that is small com- 
pared to the other hazards of life, nevertheless, in view of the un- 
satisfactory nature of the evidence on which our judgments must be 
based, coupled with the knowledge that certain radiation effects are 
irreversible and accumulative, it is strongly recommended that every 
effort be made to reduce exposures to all types of ionizing radiations 
to the lowest possible levels.”’ 

Radiation sources are usually divided into three groups: back- 
ground or natural radiation, fallout from atomic bomb explosions, 
and that received for medical purposes and from occupational 
hazards. 

Natural or background radiation has been a part of life’s natural 
environment for as long as life has been in existence. This is because 
we happen to be living on a planet whose crust is composed of radio- 
active rocks and whose atmosphere is under continual bombardment 
of cosmic rays. The ground we walk on, the materials with which we 
build our houses, the clothes we wear, the air we breathe, and the 
food we eat, all contain minute amounts of radioactive elements, 
enough to provide an average dose over a thirty-year span of about 
three to fifteen r, depending upon our location. The principal con- 
tribution to the natural radioactivity of the human body comes from 
potassium, and may be used as an example. Of the approximately 
one-third of a pound of natural potassium in an adult male, a very 


small fraction is radioactive. Potassium, found naturally in rocks, is 


decomposed as a constituent of the soil, taken from the soil by plants 
through their roots, synthesized into various plant foods, ingested 
by the human body, and there metabolized as an important constitu- 
ent of many kinds of body tissues. 

The above data show that natural radiation is unavoidable and 
inescapable. What then have its effects been on the evolution of life, 
and especially on the development of the human race? Dr. James F. 
Crow, Chairman of the Department of Human Genetics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, discussed this problem for the September 1959 
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issue of the Scientific American. He first considers what we have 
learned from genetical studies of a variety of forms of life, with 
respect to the effect of ionizing radiation on random gene mutations, 
evolution being the result of those mutations that survive by making 
the organisms more fit. His general conclusion is “that ionizing ra- 
diation is probably not an important factor in animal and plant evo- 
lution. If it is important anywhere, it is probably in those species, 
such as man, that have a long life span, and at least for man, it is a 
harmful rather than a beneficial factor.” 


Radiation from fallout is much more critical in many ways than 
that derived from other sources in that the radioactive isotopes from 
fallout accumulate and stay within the body. These are mostly beta 
and alpha emitters which have little penetration when striking the 
external parts of the body. However, when ingested with food, in- 
corporated through the normal processes of body metabolism into 
various tissues, these alpha and beta emitters such as strontium%, 
may then be in direct contact with some of the most radiosensitive 
organs of the body, where they continue to dissipate their energy 
within a small volume for as long a period of time as they remain in 
the body. In the case of strontium? or carbon!4, which have half- 
lives measured in the thousands of years, these are cycled not only 
through the bodies of the current generation, but through our envi- 
ronmental reservoir into the bodies of continuing generations for 
thousands of years to come. The same problem, of course, exists 
when radioactive substances are taken in and accumulated by the 
body through occupational contacts. 


The average thirty-year gonad dose received by persons living in 


the United States has been calculated to be approximately one-half 
r or about one-tenth that received from background sources. How 
can we calculate the damage to future generations from this amount 
already produced by weapon testing, and which will, of course, be 
proportionately increased by additional atom bomb explosions in the 
future ? Everyone is aware of the debate which has raged over the 
past several years between those who claim that the genetic damage 
to future generations is inconsequential and those who maintain that 
it is of grave importance. 
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Writing in the above-mentioned Public Affairs Pamphlet, Dr. 
Crow says: “‘As with genetic effects, the estimated effect is a small 
fraction of existing cases, but concerning the world population in 
terms of continued fallout, tens of thousands of cases of bone cancer 
and leukemia are involved.” Continuing his evaluation, based on a 
world population of 2% billion, Crow states that, “I have computed 
that if the world population is exposed to 1/10 roentgen, there may 
be some 8,000 children in the next generation born with both phys- 
ical and mental defects. A total of 80,000 would appear in the long- 
term future. Likewise, I have estimated 40,000 embryonic and infant 
deaths in the next generation, or a total of 700,000 for all times.” 
Dr. H. J. Muller has estimated that “the number of harmful muta- 
tions that will be inherited by our own [ United States] dependents 
as a result of all test explosions turns out to be not far from the num- 
ber among the Japanese as a result of the Hiroshima explosion.” 

The above constitutes but one side of the basic considerations. 
Against the above estimated total casualties to be spread over fu- 
ture world populations of hundreds of billions of people, must be 
weighed the necessity of maintaining a free world. The General 
Advisory Committee to the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion summarized their recent statement on Problems presented by 
radiation fallout as follows: 


The Committee feels that although the AEC is releasing 
information on fallout to the public promptly and completely, 
the statements and scientific papers presenting this information 
have not always been in a form readily understood by the pub- 
lic. As a result, the public has been confused about the status 
of fallout and its implications. There is a real need for clear, 
simple exposition of the facts of fallout in media widely avail- 
able to the public. We feel that the Commission should assume 
this responsibility. It should be clearly explained to the public 
that weapons tests have been an essential part of our effort to 
prevent the occurrence of nuclear war. 


Editorial comment on this in the June 1959 issue of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists in part says that ‘“‘disagreement consists 
mainly in the relative emphasis laid on the two aspects of the bio- 
logical situation and of the political strategy. This is an important 
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fact for the public, confused by apparent wide disagreements be- 
tween equally well-qualified groups of scientists, to understand.”’ 

The third primary source of radiation is from medical and dental 
diagnosis and therapy. The best estimates to date are that radiation 
from these sources has equaled the background or natural dosage 
of three to fifteen r over roughly the reproductive span from birth 
to age thirty, thus doubling the exposure received by the populations 
of the Western nations. For comparison, radiation received from 
fallout is about one-tenth that of medical dosage. Of course, cumu- 
lated medical dosages for individuals vary widely, those in the upper 
income brackets having appreciably more than others. These figures 
are an average for the entire population. 

Another source of radiation, not dealt with here because of the rel- 
atively few people concerned at present, is that from peacetime uses 
of atomic energy, such as industry, experimentation, and occupation. 

X-rays and radiation therapy deliver doses ranging from a frac- 
tion of one r to several r, and in highly localized areas of the body 
up to several hundred or more r per exposure. Details on this are 
available to the public through health magazines and similar popular 
media, as well as the references given above. Dr. Shields Warren, 


writing for the Scientific American, points out that conscientious phy- 


sicians are fully aware of the biological price that must be paid for 
the advantages of radiation. He concludes a detailed analysis of 
ionizing radiation and medicine as follows: 


Like the surgeon who tries to leave the smallest possible scar, 
the radiologist who is proud of his profession and his own skill 
watches every detail in order to leave as little radiation ‘scar’ 
as possible. Other physicians who employ radiation should have 
the same attitude. 

The patient need not fear ionizing radiation in the hands of a 
skilled practitioner. There is no question that this boon con- 
ferred upon us by Roentgen, Henri Becquerel, Marie and 
Pierre Curie and other workers has been a mighty force for the 
conservation of life, and will continue to be so. It has taken a 
few lives, particularly among the physicians who have used it 
to benefit others. But as our methods have improved and as 
more and more physicians apply the latest techniques for mini- 
mizing dosage, the dangers have been decreasing and the bene- 
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fits mounting. The objective in medicine, at least, is to make 
ionizing radiation an unmixed blessing. 


In this broad field of radiation biology, what conclusions may we 


reach for the present, and what hopes and fears can we entertain 
for the future? Our starting point is that ionizing radiation has 
always been a part of man’s natural environment, and will be so for 
the foreseeable future. The human race has probably become geneti- 
cally adjusted to these natural levels. Any additional amount, how- 
ever, will undoubtedly increase the number of harmful mutations, 
and also produce adverse somatic effects. Our obligation then is to 
reduce any added radiation to the lowest possible levels consistent 
with the problems of nuclear war, of medicine, and of peacetime uses 
of atomic energy. 

Some way we must prevent nuclear war as an alternative to losing 
the human race. This could result in eliminating or reducing to a 
bare minimum radiation from fallout. Medical technology antici- 
pates the kinds of advances in radiation diagnosis and therapy which 
will reduce perhaps to one-tenth the present radiation dose to the 
gonads. By similar advances in peacetime uses of atomic energy and 
in the development of the Space Age, we could in the next genera- 
tion reduce the radiation dosage received over that of background 
to a bare fraction of its present amount. Should we achieve this goal, 
we would be taking a significant step towards securing man’s future 
existence on the earth and thus satisfying our obligation to posterity. 





A Minority Opinion on 
Doctor Zhivago 


By Epcar H. LEHRMAN 


Edgar H. Lehrman, A.B. (Cornell) ’48, A.M. (Columbia) ’50, Ph.D. 
(Columbia) ’54, Certificate of the Russian Institute of Columbia University 
'56, is Associate Professor of Russian. The Department was established in 
Fall 1959 and Professor Lehrman is the first appointee. Among his publica- 
tions is a translation of Nikolai Gorchakowv’s History of the Soviet ‘Theatre 
(Columbia University Press, 1957). 


OCTOR ZHIVAGO is a novel in two volumes, the second of 
| see concludes with a group of twenty-five poems attrib- 
uted to the title figure.’ Just as it helps the reader of Stendhal’s 
Chartreuse de Parme to have some idea of Napoleon and Waterloo, 
so it helps the reader of Pasternak’s book to have some inkling of 
twentieth-century Russian history. The death of ten-year-old Yuri 
Zhivago’s mother about 1900 begins the work, and the title figure’s 
own death about 1931 almost ends it. Historically, therefore, the 
novel begins shortly before the Russo-Japanese War of 1904, and 
continues through the Revolution of 1905, the comparatively quiet 
years until 1914, the First World War, the two revolutions of 1917, 
the Russian Civil War from 1918 to about 1922, and the first decade 
of peace under the Soviet regime. The last prose chapter, set in 
1943, both resolves some artistic chords and conducts a general 
political discussion about the state of Russia. The poetry completes 
the book. 

Yuri Zhivago grows up largely in Moscow. The outbreak of war 
in 1914 finds him a fully-trained physician married to Antonina 


(Tonia) Gromeko, the daughter of a chemistry professor. Zhivago 
becomes an army doctor, and is hit by a shell splinter. While recov- 


ering near the front, he meets Larissa (Lara) Guichar, whom he 
had encountered briefly years before. She is married to Pavel Anti- 
1Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak, translated from the Russian by Max Hayward 
and Manya Harari, the poetry translated by Bernard Guilbert Guerney, was published 


by Pantheon, New York, 1958. The original Russian text was published by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press in 1959. 
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pov, a former teacher believed to have been killed in action. Zhivago 
returns to Moscow and is there with his family when the Com- 
munists seize power late in 1917. The following March, the doctor 
takes his family to Yuriatin (in the Urals) in order to avoid the 
omnipresent political dangers and the primitive living conditions of 
Moscow. In the Urals he meets Strelnikov, a Red partisan leader, 
who is soon identified as Lara’s missing husband. This is where the 
first volume of the Russian-language edition ends. 

In the second volume, Zhivago comes upon Lara in Yuriatin. 
Some time afterwards, he is abducted at gun-point to serve a Red 
partisan unit as its physician. Finally, after eighteen months of 
involuntary servitude, Zhivago takes unofficial leave of the Reds 
and returns to Yuriatin, only to learn that his family has moved 
back to Moscow. Zhivago finds Lara (whose husband is still absent) 
and they begin to live as man and wife. A letter from Tonia in 
Moscow informs him that she and their children are being deported 
from the Soviet Union; he never sees them again. Eventually, 
Komarovsky (an unscrupulous lawyer who had made Lara his 


mistress many years before) passes through Yuriatin on his way to 
the Far East and exile. With Zhivago’s help, Komarovsky re- 


possesses Lara, who hates him. 

Zhivago returns to Moscow about 1922, and there marries Mari- 
na, the daughter of his building’s former janitor. The couple has 
two children before, suddenly and unexpectedly, Zhivago leaves 
her to live alone in the same city. Not long after, Zhivago drops 
dead on a streetcar. The epilogue tells us the subsequent history of 
some of Zhivago’s friends and introduces us to a girl who turns out 
to be the daughter of Lara and Zhivago. At the time he had sent 
Lara to the Far East, Zhivago did not know she was pregnant. 

Of course, a summary such as this must be cursory and super- 
ficial. It cannot discuss secondary characters. Nor can it analyze the 
many pages of philosophical and literary observations attributed to 
the title figure. All it can do is attempt to give the reader who does 
not know the novel some framework of reference. 

If Pasternak could have expressed the entire meaning of his book 
in two pages, he would not have used several hundred. One of his 
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most important points, however, seems to be that life is form, love, 
religion (possibly resurrection), and, in any case, life should be 
lived rather than prepared for or transformed. 

When the Nobel Prize was awarded to Pasternak in 1958, Rus- 
sians had known for decades that the man was a major literary fig- 
ure. Indeed, D. S. Mirsky pointed out over thirty years ago that 
the last verses of the famous poet, Valerii Briusov, were a “con- 
scientiously studious imitation of Pasternak.” Briusov died in 1924. 

Pasternak was born in 1890, the son of a painter and a pianist. 
His first desire was to be a musician, but his lack of perfect pitch 
caused him to abandon music. He published his first volume of verse 
as early as 1912. During the First World War Pasternak remained 
a civilian because of a leg injury. He published two more volumes 
of verse, one of which, Sestra moia zhizn’ (My Sister, Life), is 
frequently considered his best. 

Pasternak remained in Russia under the Soviet regime, writing 
both prose and poetry—but comparatively rarely. He also made 
outstanding translations of such masterpieces as Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet and Goethe’s Faust. For many years Pasternak was con- 
sidered by specialists in Russian literature in the West to be an 
excellent example of a man whom the hostile critics of Stalin’s day 
had forced out of original work and into translation. Then, in 1956, 
he finished Doctor Zhivago, sent it abroad (with official permission) 
to be published in Italy, and the rest is history. 

Leon Trotsky once remarked that anyone who desired a life of 
peace and quiet had erred in getting born into our century. Doctor 
Zhivago is such a man. He is not one to make conscious and positive 
decisions about his own destinies; he is rather a passive being who 
allows things to happen to him. One thinks of his involuntary 
service with the Communist partisans. Their commander con- 
tinually chatters at Zhivago, who does little to stop it. When the 
Whites attack and Zhivago is forced to handle a gun, he is careful 
to fire into the air. 


When this novel was first submitted to the Soviet monthly, Novyi 


mir, it was rejected. Several members of the magazine’s editorial 
board sent Pasternak a very long letter explaining their action. The 
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letter was signed by such major figures as Konstantin Fedin, Kon- 
stantin Simonov, and Boris Lavrenev. Among other things, it refers 
to Zhivago’s shooting into the air and accuses the character of being 
motivated at this time solely by self-preservation. Chronologically, 
this letter appears to be the first source to suggest a parallel between 
Doctor Zhivago and Jesus Christ—but only to find fault with it. 
‘In essence,’ the letter states, ‘the doctor in no way carries out 


his messianism because he distorts (he does not repeat) the way of 


the prophet in the Gospels whom he deifies; the gloomy way of 
Doctor Zhivago does not even smack of Christianity because he is 
least concerned about mankind and most concerned about himself.” 

It is puzzling to understand why Zhivago has been considered 
by some as a great tragic figure. In terms of human morality, the 
man is severely deficient. When his first wife is deported, she takes 
with her the couple’s baby daughter, whom Zhivago has never seen. 
His reaction to this is to faint—but he makes no effort to find either 
of them. As for his second so-called wife, whom this allegedly re- 
ligious man lives with without benefit of clergy, Zhivago makes 
no effort to keep her with him once Komarovsky, her evil genius, 
appears at Yuriatin. He even aids Komarovsky to abduct her— 
and admits to himself that he has tricked her. As a poet, Yuri 
Zhivago does have touches of greatness, but as a man, he invites 
love and trust only to betray both. 

Zhivago’s conduct towards his third so-called wife, Marina, is a 
little more active. He abandons her after a child or two has arrived 
and sends notes to her and to two friends a few days later telling 
them not to look for him. As usual, his words are “full of regret 
for the trouble and anxiety he had caused them.” His actions 
speak louder. 

Is Zhivago not related to our old friend, Raskolnikov, the hero 
of Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment? Raskolnikov felt that 
some men were Napoleons, who could therefore do anything with 
perfect legitimacy because they were not bound by ordinary laws. 
We are told that Zhivago did not regard himself as a superman. 
However, one does not evaluate people solely according to their 


opinions of themselves. 
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There is also at least one situation in which Pasternak’s ambiguity 


leaves a very important question artistically unresolved. We are told 
that Zhivago abandoned medicine as a profession, and shortly there- 
after we are told that he has just taken a position at the Soldatenkov 
Hospital. Has he, therefore, returned to medicine ? We do not know. 
The only help the Russian text furnishes the reader is to inform 
him that Zhivago was involved with white-collar work in some 
ofhicial capacity. It may well be, as Ernest J. Simmons has suggested 
in The Atlantic, that Pasternak’s very obscurity “protected him 
from the excesses of the purge years.’ The novelist’s obscurity about 
Zhivago’s final attitude towards the profession of healing the sick 
detracts, I think, from the quality of the novel. 

However, Pasternak’s political comments rather than his literary 
merits are what have given this novel such extraordinary publicity 
in the West. Lenin is characterized as the “‘personified retribution” 
for the misdeeds of the nineteenth century. Pasternak also attacks 
various other shibboleths of Soviet intellectual life, such as idealiza- 
tion of the masses, atheism as a philosophy (literally dozens of 
times people in the book proclaim their faith in God), the anti- 
religious nature of great art, and the priority of content over form 
in artistic creativity. His title figure attacks Marxism by name as 
self-centered, far from the facts, and indifferent to truth as such. 
He denies the possibility of transforming life, which is a central 
tenet of dialectical materialism and other philosophies. He reacts 
to the new, brainwashed, Dudorov by remarking that slaves idealize 
their bondage. Towards the end of the book, a sympathetic char- 
acter remarks that the collectivization of Soviet agriculture in the 
early nineteen thirties was a mistake which the government could 
not admit. 

Taken together, all these remarks are no mere differing over how 
to split cuminseed. They attack the philosophical foundations of 
the Soviet state—a state which has never encouraged freedom of 
speech for those who oppose it. This is why the official Soviet re- 
action was so furious. 

But the contemporary political references in regard to Doctor 
Zhivago will surely fade for the average Western reader just as 
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surely as they have in regard to Turgenev’s attack on serfdom in 
A Sportsman’s Notebook. People will continue to ask, however, 
whether Doctor Zhivago possesses genuine artistic unity. I do not 
think so. 

Coincidence is overworked outrageously. At one point five char- 
acters are present as one of them dies. We are told that some of 
them had never known one another, while others went unrecognized 
by those present. To use such a technique for a few climactic scenes, 
as John Dos Passos does in his U.S.4., can be very effective, but 
Pasternak overdoes it to the point that a reader is reminded of a 
puppet show. 

Chance certainly does appear to have played a part in Pasternak’s 
life, as it does with all of us. His autobiography is dedicated to 
Rainer Maria Rilke, who had once, by chance, encountered young 
Pasternak at a Russian railroad station, and had met the Russian’s 
father—again by sheer chance—in Rome during 1904. According 
to Safe-Conduct (Pasternak’s autobiography), a book of Rilke’s 
poetry once happened to fall from a shelf that Pasternak was tidy- 
ing, and Pasternak opened it before returning it to its place. Rilke’s 
importance in Pasternak’s life is shown by the fact that Safe-Conduct 
is dedicated to him. Chance is undeniably very important in the 
affairs of men, but to elevate it to divinity is carrying matters too far. 

Doctor Zhivago is therefore, in my opinion, not a great book. It 


does not deserve the many encomiums with which some of our finest 


critics have hailed it. How can these panegyrics then be explained ? 
Part of the explanation, I think, lies in an international atmosphere 
which tried, with less success, to elevate Ilya Erenburg’s novel The 
Thaw and Vladimir Dudintsev’s novel Not by Bread Alone into 
works of great artistic significance because they admitted some un- 
pleasant facts about the Soviet regime. Another part of the explana- 
tion can be found in an old French proverb: “In the kingdom of the 
blind, the one-eyed man is king.”’ Soviet literature, like Soviet his- 
tory, is viewed in Russia today largely as an honor roll to encourage 
contemporary Soviet citizens to perform doughty deeds. People who 
are perfect by any set of standards, however, cease to be people 
and become automata. Viewed against such a background, the honest 
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work of a thinking man with a genuine talent for literature—such as 
Doctor Zhivago—is a hill which the searching critic can all too easily 
mistake for Mount Everest. Great or not, Doctor Zhivago is cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting books to emerge from the Soviet 
Union since the rise of Stalin. 

Despite all its shortcomings, Pasternak’s novel does have im- 
mensely moving passages. It is a book of cloudy skies through which, 
at irregular intervals, the sun suddenly appears to illuminate the 
beauties of the landscape. A highly individualistic work, it becomes 
an artistic cynosure when viewed against the slogan-ridden, mass- 
produced, and unattractive world of Soviet literature in general. 

Thus, when Zhivago is arguing with the partisan leader, the doc- 
tor suddenly focuses his brilliance (which he does possess) on the 
war-weariness of a nation as he says: “If you are as kind and gen- 
erous as you claim to be when you lecture on the moral improve- 
ment of the soldiers, then let me go. I'll go and look for my family 
—I don’t know where they are, I don’t even know whether they 
are alive or dead. And if you won’t do that, then shut up, for 
heaven’s sake, and leave me alone, because I am not interested in 
anything else.” 

Some of Pasternak’s short descriptive passages—such as the 
death of Gints, the Kerensky commissar, are brilliant. So are some 


of the comments made about nineteenth-century Russian literature. 


Even the editorial board of Novyi mir admitted: “There are quite 

a few first-class pages in your novel, especially when, with striking 

exactness and poetry, you have caught the imprint of Russian nature 

[i.e., landscapes ].”’ This is true. Lyrical descriptions abound in the 

work, such as this one: 
Aclear, frosty night. Unusual brilliance and perfection of every- 
thing visible. Earth, sky, moon, and stars, all seem cemented, 
riveted together by the frost. Shadows of trees lie across the 
paths, so sharp they seem carved in relief. You keep thinking 
you see dark figures endlessly cross the road at various places. 
Big stars hang in the woods between branches like blue lanterns. 
Small ones are strewn all over the sky like daisies in a summer 
field. 

This is brilliant description. Also brilliant is the narration of her 
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life’s story by Tania, the daughter of Zhivago and Lara. For the 
reader of Russian, however, some of the outstanding passages in 
the book occur in the poetry. 

For me, Doctor Zhivago is too diffuse, obscure, and disorganized 
to be considered a great novel. Its title figure is insufficiently sym- 
pathetic to arouse wholehearted and passionate involvement with 
his fate. Doctor Zhivago is a very good novel that is well worth 
reading. It has brilliant descriptive passages; it is honest; it is un- 
stereotyped, and it contains political judgments which are extremely 
stimulating and already famous. On balance, however, I feel that 
although the work does possess considerable literary interest, it 
certainly does not reach the level of genius set by the preternatural 
figures of Russian literature in the nineteenth century. 





Dirge 


By Cecit Copp WESLEY 


Death is coming in the door 

And death is cold— 

Colder than the bottom of the sea 
Is cold, 

And colder than the snow 

That falls upon the mountain. 


Death is coming in the door 
And death is still— 

Stiller than the farthest star 
At midnight, 

And stiller than the room 

It has just emptied. 


Death is coming in the door 
And death is kind— 

Kinder than the sea 

And kinder than the star 

And kinder than the snow 
That falls upon the mountain. 





The Smith, 
a Mighty Man Was He 


By Avex W. BEALER, III 


Alex Bealer, A.B. ’42, an Atlanta advertising executive, as a hobby works at 
a forge in the basement of his home in the suburbs. 


NE HARDLY EVER THINKS of a blacksmith shop nowadays. The 
O village smithy has disappeared so completely from the Ameri- 
can scene that it is not usually found even in the plethora of frontier 
shows on TV or in the movies. Authentic sounds are heard in these 
colorful recreations of the nation’s past; galloping hoofs and rum- 
bling stagecoach wheels, the thunder of gunfire and occasionally the 
sinister whish of an Indian arrow, but rarely the harmonious sound 
of hammer on anvil or the sharp hiss of hot iron thrust in a tub of 
water. 

Perhaps it makes no real difference. After all, the young devotee 
of TV westerns doesn’t know what he is missing. He has never been 
warmed by the soft glow of a charcoal forge in the duskiness of an 
old-time smithy, nor thrilled by the sight of red-hot iron being forged 
into some essential tool. He has never sniffed the tantalizing smells 


found in a blacksmith shop; the pungent odor of a hot shoe being 


fitted to a horse’s hoof, or the dry smell of burning charcoal and its 
powdery ash, or the faint scent of ozone when iron was being welded. 
There’s hardly anyone left, in fact, who can tell a youngster of the 
admirable qualities of the smith himself, the combination of brute 
strength and delicate instinct with which he quieted an intractable 
horse, or of the sweat-shined ripple of muscle when he wielded a 
twelve-pound sledge with one hand, or of his sensitive touch in 
making a horseshoe-nail ring for a young admirer. 

Yet no picture of the frontier or middle border, no scene of early 
America is complete without all this. The blacksmith was an integral 
and most essential part of the rapid expansion of our young nation, 
his importance only beginning to decline during the embryonic indus- 
trialization after the War Between the States. Every crossroads 
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hamlet had its smith. He furnished the axes that cut the vast forests, 
the tools of craftsmen who brought gracious living to a progressing 
society, the nails and hardware for fine houses, the ironwork on the 
wagons which carried goods to and from the markets. With the 
primitive tools which for a thousand years or more had allowed 
men to work the black metal, he stood as the epitome of the iron age 
which allowed Americans to clear the primeval wilderness and con- 
quer its stone-age savages. 

As a consequence, the local smithy of ante-bellum days was usually 
a busy place, depending somewhat, of course, on the skill of the 
smith and the size of the locality. On working days there might be 


found several farm wagons parked outside, and perhaps a couple 


of horses or a yoke of oxen awaiting shoes. Inside, or ranged 
around the door, were the owners of the wagons and horses, with 
additional customers who might need a new rifle spring or had an 
adze that needed drawing out or some tool that needed retempering. 
Then, there were normally a few loafers sitting around whittling 
and spitting tobacco juice, and there always seemed to be a few boys. 
The loafers were there to take part in a constant stream of con- 
versation about national problems and local politics, discussed some- 
times sagely and sometimes heatedly. The boys were there for quite 
a different reason. They came to see and to be entertained. For the 
smithy and the smith himself, the atmosphere of the place and the 
work being done had a dramatic quality that appealed to the primi- 
tive instincts so much stronger in a boy than in a man. The white-hot 
incandescence of the forge, the wheezing of the bellows, the great 
massif of iron that was the anvil, the combination of power and 
artistry that fashioned the black metal—all these things imparted to 
an imaginative boy a comfortable feeling of age-old masculinity, a 
vague and thrilling insight into what boys become men could do with 
strength and skill and ingenuity. Blacksmiths were made to tend to 
the affairs of men, but smithies must have been made for boys. 
Much of the appeal of a blacksmith shop undoubtedly lay in the 
efficient simplicity of its equipment. Take the great bellows, for 
example, the most complicated of a smith’s equipment, that served 
blacksmithing well for millenia. It was made of wood and leather, 
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varying in size from three to ten feet long and half as wide. Like 
Congress, it was divided into upper and lower chambers, which 
working together dispensed a constant stream of air. It was pumped 
either by a rope and pulley or by a long handle attached to the larger 
end of the bellows and operated on a primitive universal joint. Very 
little pumping was needed to force out quite a strong blast of air, 
and this could be increased by placing a stone or heavy piece of iron 
on the top of the upper chamber, which operated by weight forcing 
out air that had been supplied through a valve by the lower chamber. 

The forge itself, to which the bellows was attached, was actually 
little more than an open fireplace, built of stone or brick, or some- 
times of wood with a stone or clay lining. Of course, it was always 
high enough so that the smith could reach it without stooping; he 
needed his muscles for other exercise than that. 

From the times of the first settlers right up to the War Between 
the States, blacksmiths used charcoal for fuel in most sections of the 
growing nation. In some parts a few probably used coal where it was 
locally available, and up until the beginning of the automobile age 
there were a few forges in the Southern Highlands which burned 
plain chestnut wood. Charcoal, however, was best. The old smiths 
used to buy it a wagonload at a time. It didn’t burn quite so hot nor 
last quite so long as coal, but it made a cleaner fire, and it got hot 
enough, for after all charcoal was the fuel used in the primitive iron 
works of the day. It made a prettier fire, too, than other fuels. When 
the bellows were pumped, the charcoal dust went whirling upward 
as a mass of minute sparks. Instead of hard clinkers, the residue of 
a charcoal fire was powdery white ash so fine that the slightest 
breath made it rise up like a cloud of smoke. As a consequence, 


every object in an old-time smithy usually had its coating of hoary 
ash, even the smith’s hair and shoulders. 


Adjacent to the forge and also at a convenient height was the 
massive anvil, cast of iron and usually having a hardened steel face 
welded to the top of the casting. An anvil face was as carefully main- 
tained as the edge of a pocket knife, for no smith could turn out 
smooth forging if the face of his anvil was chipped and rough. The 
classic blacksmith’s anvil weighed from fifty to three hundred pounds 
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and had a horn at one end and two or three holes, one of them 
square, in the face at the other end. All manner of curved objects, 
from horseshoes to the eyes of steel trade tomahawks were formed 
on the horn. The holes were for punching and forming bolts and 
nails, while the square hole held the cutter or swages. Every well- 
equipped blacksmith had a set of swages, which he made himself or 
bought from England, to form a precise roundness or squareness or 
other shaping to various objects. It was impossible, in fact, to make 
a bar of iron perfectly round without swaging, as the faces of the 
anvil and the hammer were flat. 

And while it wasn’t exactly connected with smithing, the anvil 
had an important extra-curricular use for Fourth of July celebra- 


tions, Christmas in the South, and other joyous occasions. Every 


anvil has a hole of about two inch diameter in its base, extending 
into the body of the anvil for about four inches. On the Fourth of 
July a crowd would gather at the blacksmith shop, and the smith 
would take an anvil and invert it. The hole in the base would be 
filled with black powder and another anvil placed right side up over 
it. Then with a fuse or a powder train the powder would be lit. 
There would be a flash, a dense white cloud of odoriferous smoke, 
and the top anvil would slowly rise three or four feet, all exciting to 
watch. But the deep, ringing boom of the explosion gave an unfor- 
gettable thrill that was repeated so long as the powder lasted. 

Other tools there were, too, in abundance, most of them made in 
the shop, for the old-time smith was almost a civilization within 
himself. Every smithy had a wide variety of hammers, from big 
twelve-pound sledges for rough heavy work down to small finishing 
hammers. Then there was a pair of tongs for every conceivable 
purpose, some for tightly grasping a flat piece of iron, others 
specially shaped for holding round bars and square bars, and some 
designed to provide a tight hold on a piece with an eye. In addition 
there were a variety of rasps and files, different types and sizes 
of drills, and various types and sizes of cold chisels, most of them 
homemade. 

If a smith did a great deal of wagon work, and most did, his shop 
would also be equipped with a number of wood-working tools and 
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machines: spoke shaves and drawknives, round planes and wood 
chisels. For turning the hubs of wheels a wood lathe was needed, 
powered either by water or by a great wheel operated by the 
hammerman or apprentice. 

Much has been said of the blacksmith’s strength. Longfellow 
described the hero of his once famous poem: 


The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


Strength was certainly needed in blacksmithing in the old days, but 
for an inverse reason: it was needed not for pounding but for lifting. 
The weight of the smith’s hammers was what actually forged his 
hot metal, and his strength was developed to lift the hammer to 
the proper height and to direct it to the proper spot. His well- 
developed muscle was merely an adjunct to his skill, a means of 
control and a mastery over his tools and his material. Brains were 
needed quite as much as or more than brawn. After all, such is the 
peculiar quality of the black metal that even a large bar when heated 
to white heat can be bent by a child and shaped with a tack hammer. 
Shaping it to a desired pattern, however, is quite a different matter. 

There were many tricks of the trade, of course, where skill became 
subordinated to routine. Nevertheless, a good blacksmith used brain- 
power and training to decide each action all during the working day, 
from the time he lit his forge in the morning until the last piece of 
iron was cooled at dark. 

It would seem a simple matter to light a forge, but the feat must 
be accomplished a number of times before it becomes simple. Usually 
the kindling consisted of a handful of shavings picked up from the 
floor around the work bench. Once the shavings were lit, the bellows 


were pumped, oh so gently, to fan the flame but not to blow it out. 


Then, when the kindling was well caught, charcoal was heaped 


carefully over it, and the bellows pumped harder as the charcoal 
turned gray and then red and then white. 

As the tiny sparks flew upward from the force of the draft, the 
smith would add more fuel until his bed of coals was the proper size 
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for the first work of the day. In would go the iron to the hottest spot 


on the forge, and the bellows would begin to pump once more with a 
rhythmic bump and a steady hiss of air. It was almost like experi- 
encing music in a new dimension to hear the even rhythm of the 
bellows while watching the fire and the iron change color and seeing 
the sparks dance upward to disappear and float gently down as the 
finest of gray ash. 

Now the fire had to be constantly watched, for it quickly burned 
out in the draft, and the smith continually packed the coal around 
his work to speed up the heating process. Surprisingly with such 
primitive equipment, the iron, even large pieces, would be brought 
to a cherry-red in half a minute or so. The smith had to keep a 
practiced eye on the color of his iron, however, especially on small 
pieces, or it would burn like a piece of paper before he realized it, 
consumed in a flow of incandescent specks. 

One of the simplest jobs a blacksmith had in the old days, but a 
job in high demand, was the making of nails. Often this task was 
turned over to the shop apprentice, to give him practice in watching 
his heat and controlling his hammer. There wasn’t much to making 
a nail, really. The smith would take a small bar of iron, heat it to 
forging heat, taper it on four sides, then cut it off on the cutter on 
his anvil, just above the wide part of the taper, all in one heat if his 
hammer blows were sure. He then brought the large end of the 
taper to forging heat, quickly inserted it small end first through a 
plate with a hole in it, and with one or two well-placed blows with 
a light hammer flattened the large end to form a head. Some skill 
was needed, for the head had to be flat and perpendicular to the 
shank, or the nail would bend when it was driven. The skill was soon 
developed, however, and a practiced smith or a promising appren- 
tice could turn out a couple of thousand nails a day. 

Making bolts for wagons and construction was a little more difh- 
cult, for a bolt had to be the same size throughout its length, requir- 
ing a sure eye with the hammer. On large bolts the head would often 
be formed by welding a strip around one end of a rod, but on smaller 
ones the shank was formed by forging the iron square to the proper 
dimension, then forging the corners until the shank was octagonal. 
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It was made round by use of a swage or by rounding it as well as 
possible with a light hammer. Of course, a short portion of the end 
was left tapered, so that the finished shank could be inserted in a 
hole, as with nails, and the head formed. Threads were cut with a 
threading plate or die. Nuts were generally made by punching a 
series of holes in a flat bar, cutting off square portions and threading 
with a tap. It was all quite simple once one had seen it done, but it 
took a lot of practice to turn out a number of bolts and nuts of 
uniform size. 

Still, there was little difference between one nail or bolt and 
another, and while nail making required a certain technique, once 
the technique was learned, it could be applied to the manufacture of 
nails thereafter as purely a routine. The same was true of horseshoes 
and wagon tires, screwdrivers and pot hooks, and a host of utili- 
tarian items which made up the bulk of a blacksmith’s trade. Such 
items were usually left to the apprentice, and the smith himself 
worked on things which required not only expert technique, but a 
great deal of thought, such as decorative hinges of peculiar shape, 
or tools which needed careful tempering, or pieces of equipment 
which had to fit precisely a piece of wood or stone of a certain shape. 
It was largely expert technique and deep knowledge of tools and 
materials which gave old hinges and andirons, axes and carving sets 
the grace and beauty and long life they offer even yet to antique 
lovers. 

Perhaps one of the most graceful pieces of early American cook- 
ing equipment was a long-handled cooking fork of delicate propor- 
tion and with a graceful curve to the tines. Examination of an old 
fork of good design brings comments of admiration from a modern 
sculptor, but reveals few clues as to how the piece was made. Ac- 
tually, the simplicity of the technique used adds much to the beauty, 


though the simple technique was the result of sometimes complicated 


vizualization in the imagination of the master smith. 

With forks, as with other similar items, no two were ever made 
alike, and the final shape depended greatly on what type of steel 
stock was available at the time. If, for instance, only flat bar steel 
was handy, the fork might be shaped one way; if thin rods were 
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used, it would be made in another manner with a corresponding 
difference in shape. 

When making a fork from a flat or square bar, the smith would 
first shape the shank, and often it would be made square, because 
this shape took less work than swaging or forging it round. The bar 
was flattened for the portion which would become the tines, and 
rather than making two cuts to form the ““V”’ between the tines, the 
end would be pointed to look like a spear head. Then it was heated 
a bright red and split on the cutter from the point back to the widest 
part of the spearhead, a matter of a few careful blows with a light 
hammer. Before the red disappeared the tines were spread, and lo, 
there was a fork. One more heat allowed the smith to curve the tines 
downward from the shank and back the other way over the horn of 


the anvil, which seemed automatically to give grace to anything 


formed over it. Final steps in the manufacture of a cooking fork 
were to temper it (the better ones were made of tempered steel 
rather than iron), and to insert it in a handle turned in a matter of 
minutes on the lathe. If properly designed and tempered it would 
serve some good wife for a lifetime as a tool peculiarly hers, for 
there would be no other fork of precisely the same shape and size in 
existence. 

The cutter, used skillfully, was the means of making a number of 
pleasing shapes, as, for instance, fleur-de-lis hinges. In this a flat 
bar was usually shaped roughly, the end formed like a spearhead 
with a shoulder on each side of the point. Then, in one heat, the 
cutter would be used to split the shoulders partly off from the point 
to form the two outside petals. Final shaping would be done by 
giving a graceful curve to each outside petal over the horn of the 
anvil and smoothing the edges. Frontier smiths would use the same 
technique to forge the fleur-de-lis tomahawks so treasured by Indian 
chiefs, and so often pictured in photographs or engravings of old 
Indians. Tomahawks, however, were usually further decorated by 
punching heart or crescent shaped holes in the blade, and perhaps by 
stamping additional designs with a die. Unlike hinges of soft iron, 
tomahawks were almost always made of steel and tempered to allow 
them to hold a cutting edge and to give them springiness. 
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Tempering was one of the most important and most delicate of 
the arts of a blacksmith. Only good steel may be tempered, the kind 
of carbon steel that had to be imported from England or Sweden in 
the old days. If a tool was tempered too hard, it would break at an 
inopportune moment, or if tempered too soft, would not hold an 
edge. Tools were dear in those times, and nothing was more aggra- 
vating, for example, than for a big chunk of an adze blade to break 
off when a knot was hit. Then the expensive steel was wasted, and 
some farmer or hunter in the isolation of his backwoods clearing 
might well be incapacitated for several weeks for lack of a proper 
tool. 

Tempering is no more than treating steel through heating and 
cooling to make it of a specified hardness or springiness. The prin- 
ciple of tempering is quite simple, but doing the job properly re- 
quired good judgment, a dependable eye, and a quick hand. 

First of all the steel was heated to a cherry red, then cooled 
quickly in water, or better, in oil. This gave the metal maximum 
hardness and maximum brittleness, so that it would shatter at the 
blow of a hammer, and was too hard to file or grind. Accordingly, 
some of the temper had to be taken out by further heating and cool- 


ing, depending on the intended use of the item. This was done by 
carefully watching the color of the metal when it was put back into 


the fire, and cooling it at precisely the right time. 

Now, metal does go through distinct color changes as it heats. 
It first turns yellow, then brown, then purple, followed by blue and 
gray before it reddens. In drawing temper from some tool needed 
for metal cutting, the smith would dip it in oil at the instant it turned 
brown. For razors or other tools which required a considerable 
degree of hardness, yet should also be stoned and honed, temper 
would be drawn to a purple. For wood cutting tools such as axes 
and knives, chisels and saws, temper was drawn to a blue, which left 
enough hardness in the metal to hold a fine edge yet was soft enough 
to easily sharpen. 

Possibly the most delicate job of tempering was for springs, such 
as those in guns and door locks and steel traps. No leeway was allow- 
able in springs, and in tempering these usually small objects the 
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frontier smith used a most ingenious thermostat, the origin of 
which is lost in the mists of blacksmith lore. After giving a spring 
full temper, the smith would hold it in the greasy black smoke of a 
burning pine splinter until all the metal was covered with soot. Then 
it would be placed on a red hot bar of iron. The heat from the iron 
bar would burn the soot away, and the instant all soot disappeared 
the spring was dropped into the oil, and its temper would be exactly 
right. How such a method was developed no one will ever know, but 
it works perfectly. 

But of all the skills of the old blacksmiths, undoubtedly the one 
which excited the most admiration from fellow smiths and lay 
spectators was the ability to weld two pieces of iron or steel together. 
Even today welding is a tricky art despite the advantages of the 
oxyacetylene torch, for essentially the process is the same; it’s just 
that with a torch the welder has the convenience of bringing the 
forge, as it were, to his work, plus the benefits of absolute mechanical 
control over his source of heat. There was none of this for the early 
blacksmith. He used the same fuel his ancient forebears of the trade 
used, and his oxygen came from primitive bellows, controlled by the 
arm of the smith. Yet, when an old weld is compared with a new 
type weld, the old usually far surpasses the new, for if it was done 
by an expert, one cannot tell where the metal is joined. The point is 
easily proved by examination of old trivets or wagon tires or axes. 

Basically, welding consists of heating the two pieces to be joined 
until the surface of each is molten, then fusing the two together 
before the surface cools. Welding soft iron is comparatively simple, 
so long as the surface to be welded is clean and free from rust or oil. 
Welding steel, however, presents a different problem, for steel 
quickly forms oxides on its surface when heated, so that if it is to be 
kept clean enough to weld, it must be treated with a flux which pre- 
vents exposing the surface to the air, even while the metal is molten. 
But the most difficult welding was that of joining soft iron and steel, 


for the melting point of the two metals varies. Not many of even 
the finest smiths could accomplish this apex of the smith’s art, but 
it was done. Many of the old axes had a tool steel blade with the 
eye made of soft iron, while other tools, like stone drills for instance, 
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would have tempered points and soft iron tangs which would take 
heavy pounding without breaking. 

Lap welding or butt welding the old-time way took a quick eye 
and a steady hand and, surprisingly, very little muscle. In welding a 
wagon tire or a hub ring, soft iron would be used. After the ring had 
been formed, the portions which would be lapped and welded would 
be cleaned of rust or grease and placed in the hottest part of the 
fire, directly in the blast from the bellows. Carefully the charcoal 
would be packed around the iron and perhaps a piece of sheet iron 
placed on top of the coal to form a little oven. The bellows would 
be pumped steadily and hard until the coal turned from dark red to 
white and finally to incandescence, with the color of the metal chang- 
ing more slowly through the same stages until it was all but indis- 
tinguishable in the coals. 

Now came the test; when the part of the iron to be welded began 
to erupt with minute white sparks, the smith knew he had welding 
heat. Quickly the piece was withdrawn from the fire and placed on 
the anvil, lighting up the gloom of the shop like an electric light 
bulb, the tiny sparks hopping about it like the fleas of Hades, emit- 
ting a faint hiss that was just audible to those standing near. In the 
glow of the hot iron the smith’s face was a study of light and shadow 
as he tapped the weld lightly with a small hammer. In his experi- 
enced hand the hammer was an instrument as delicate as a doctor’s 
stethoscope, and at the first tap he could feel whether or not the 
metal joined. If a joint was accomplished, he quickly tapped the 
whole surface of the lap before the sparks stopped and the iron 
changed from white to red. Then he wielded the hammer more 
heavily to smooth the iron and to true the edges, until the joint was 
as even as the original bar from which the item was made. There 
was one caution to be observed in welding wagon tires; the tolerance 
of the diameter was limited to only about a sixteenth of an inch, and 
too heavy a hand with the hammer would spread the tire until it 
could not be used. Always better to make it a little too small than a 
little too large. 


Iron was too difficult to transport and too expensive in the early 


days to allow waste of any piece, and an interesting by-product of 
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wagon tires in the backwoods was rifle and pistol barrels. In the days 
of black powder most gun barrels were made of soft iron, following 
one of several techniques. Before the days of power drills, welding 


was a much simpler and quicker operation than drilling, so that a 
gun barrel generally consisted of a flat bar which was welded into 
a tube and later reamed out, straightened, and then rifled. Some- 
times the bar was merely welded along its long axis around a rod 
of suitable size. At other times the bar was spiraled around the rod 
and welded at the edges. Still another method was to use two bars, 
each of which had a half round groove forged along its length, and 
weld the two together with the grooves in correct juxtaposition. 
Needless to say, a good joint was essential in a gun barrel, both to 
insure accuracy and to protect the life and limb of the rifleman. 

Nowadays, of course, we still have about as much blacksmithing 
as we ever had. Iron and steel must still be heated before it can be 
formed; forging is still necessary to knit together the molecules of 
metal to give it maximum strength. Our knives and our iron hinges, 
our scissors and our automobile crankshafts are all forged. It’s just 
that the smith himself is no longer with us, and the tools which made 
him an important individual craftsman have been replaced with 
electrically operated trip hammers, thermostatically controlled elec- 
tric forges, and oxyacetylene torches. Gone, too, are the stirring 
sights, sounds, and smells of the old-time smithy: the whirling cloud 
of sparks above the stone forge, “like chaff from a threshing-floor,” 
the rhythmic ring of hammer on anvil, the odor of charcoal ash and 
wood shavings in a dusky shop, and more’s the pity. 

For with the smith and his ancient tools has also disappeared the 
individual choice of ironwork enjoyed by our ancestors. Even such 
prosaic articles as knives and door hinges are no longer shaped to 
our own peculiar tastes. They are formed according to the limita- 
tions of the machines which make them, and our choice of design is 
liunited only to those articles available in the hardware store. 

No matter how mechanized we become, however, the smith should 
not be entirely forgotten. He should be remembered so long as we 
have Thursdays, for Thor was the ancient Norse god-smith who still 
hurls lightning bolts at us from his timeless forge. Bellows and anvil 
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will continue to be brought briefly to mind whenever a concert 
pianist plays Handel’s delightful piece entitled, ‘“The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,”’ or a beginning violinist practices Mozart’s sprightly 
exercise ““The Blacksmith.”’ 

We shall remember the blacksmith so long as students read the 
ancient Greek legends of Vulcan, the divine craftsman of Mount 
Olympus. Vulcan is indeed a fitting saint for the early American 
blacksmith. For Vulcan formed the first men, and in America the 
local frontier smith contributed more than most toward forging 
men into a force which cleared a vast wilderness and settled a conti- 
nent and made a country. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


Mrs. Alberta Dozier Williamson was graduated from the Henry 
W. Grady Hospital Training School for Nurses, Atlanta, in 1902. 
In 1908 she became Superintendent of Nurses in the newly organ- 
ized Wesley Memorial Hospital at the corner of Auburn Avenue 
and Courtland Street. When the hospital was transferred to the 
University campus in November 1922, she organized the School of 
Nursing, retiring the following year. Her portrait was painted in 
1945 by Dayrell Kortheuer, of Charlotte, North Carolina. The 
plate attached to the frame bears the following inscription: ‘Mrs. 
Alberta Dozier Williamson. In recognition of her many years of 
faithful service as Superintendent of Nurses. This portrait is given 
by the Emory University Nurses Alumnae Association 1906-1923.” 
The picture, three-quarter length seated, is painted in cool tones of 
grey and blue with warmer flesh tones and accents of wine color in 
the chair. It is temporarily hung in the Emory University Hospital. 





A Model of Modern 
Administrative Organization: 


The German General Staff 


By RALPH N. TRAXLER, JR. 


Ralph N. Traxler, Jr., A.B. (Mercer) 47, A.M. (Colorado) ’48, Ph.D. (Chi- 
cago) *53, is Associate Professor of Business Administration. The following 
essay is a by-product of research carried out at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration on a grant from the Emory Research Committee, 
1959-60. 


LANNING, ORGANIZING, AND CONTROLLING are the three ac- 
gone organic functions of modern administrative manage- 
ment. These are tie management activities that provide a method 
for the administrative process. With the transition from mercantile 
capitalism to industrial capitalism during the nineteenth century 
these organic functions took on a new and vital meaning. The grow- 
ing size of modern capital enterprise by the middle of that century 


made it necessary to establish a systematic way to deal with a multi- 


tude of technical problems. Vast numbers of people becoming in- 


volved in business affairs necessitated developing procedures to deal 
with extremely difficult questions of basic organization. These new 
organizational situations were by nature largely a matter of a com- 
plex net of interpersonal relationships. 

Two organizations are generally credited with preceding industry 
in the use of administrative practices as we know and understand 
their application today. These were the Roman Catholic Church 
and various military organizations, especially that of the Prussian 
Army. The contributions of the Catholic Church to organization 
principles are well-known. The modern military use of an advisory 
staff is usually credited to Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. But the 
factors evolving into modern administrative practice began with the 
Prussian Army early in the nineteenth century. 

The evolution of the Prussian military system into the German 
General Staff is an early, classical example of the application of the 
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functions of organizing, planning, and controlling. The same forces 
that made possible the growth of these organic functions in Ger- 
many for the military were becoming active in business affairs during 
the later decades of the nineteenth century. Since the military in 
Germany preceded business organizations in the application of mod- 
ern administrative and management principles, an examination of 
how these principles developed should be useful in improving the 
understanding of modern business administrative practices. How did 
the system of modern management evolve in the military? What 
did the military contribute to our knowledge of line and staff rela- 
tionships and the organic functions of management? What forces 
affected it both internally and externally? The answers to these 
questions may help establish a better understanding of the factors 
at work in a large-scale organization. In an era when business enter- 
prise was beginning to need the same procedures to assure them- 
selves unity and success as the military, the evolution of administra- 
tive principles was a vital part of modern business affairs. 

In the period after German unification the Prussian General Staff 
became the Great German General Staff. Relatively easy and quick 
victories against Austria and France established the new German 
armies high in the prestige of the civilian population. And with the 
unification of the German states in the 1870’s began the real work 
of the modern staff. Especially important became the need for de- 
tailed plans to deal with real and imagined future threats to German 


security. Out of the necessity for providing detailed military plans 


the General Staff addressed itself during the remainder of the nine- 
teenth century to increasing organizational efficiency. It was from 
this need for security planning that modern administrative manage- 
ment actually evolved, an evolution first adopted by businessmen 
because of their experiences with the military. 

Management problems fall into two major areas, administrative 
and operative. In the early nineteenth century military affairs were 
usually thought of as operative, a series of projects aimed at fulfill- 
ing a particular objective. The need for determining the objectives 
was the other phase of management, and was called administration. 
In Prussia, administrative affairs were delegated to a General Staff, 
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whose job was to plan and set up organizations able to provide con- 
trol techniques to assure success of the plan. 


The history of Prussia has been one of military growth and power 


built on a foundation of royal absolutism over a formal army organi- 
zation dating as early as 1655. It was from these humble beginnings 
that the groundwork for a General Staff was laid, groundwork that 
resulted in the establishment by 1800 of a staff of advisers to the 
field commander. A young officer, Colonel von Massenbach, in 1801 
suggested that the new Staff be organized into three major depart- 
ments, each charged with operational studies of key strategic areas. 
The Staff as a whole was charged with preparing war plans against 
all contingencies. Other activities of the Staff included the holding 
of regular exercises to familiarize its members with terrain prob- 
lems and to accumulate intelligence regarding foreign conditions. 
Its members were required to alternate regularly between service 
with the Staff and service with field units. Actually very little prog- 
ress was made in these early years toward establishing a system to 
do more than develop operational plans. 

Most military field commanders disliked the Staff principles. They 
feared it would stimulate an independent group who would assume 
many of the old prerogatives of the field commander. This was later 
a common complaint from many businessmen and still is a fear of 
some line operative people. And it is usually expressed by the busi- 
nessman in much the same terms as it was by the military early in 
the nineteenth century. The operative man distrusted the recom- 
mendations of the administrator because such advice might lead to 
usurping the prerogative of decision making. It all amounted to the 
fact that the administrator might assume some of the authority 
(and rewards) of operative management. If the problem first be- 
came evident in the early history of the Prussian General Staff, it 
still has not been completely solved. 

Not until defeat at the hands of Napoleon in 1806 did the Prus- 
sians admit the need for a more modern army. But it was to take 
some of their most distinguished leaders many years to make reor- 
ganization a reality. Gerhard Scharnhorst, Carl von Clausewitz, 
and Wilheim von Greisenau were to bring reforms in administration 
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to a place whereby the real work of setting up a modern administra- 
tion of the General Staff could actually proceed under the leader- 
ship of Helmuth von Moltke. The main contribution toward 
effective administration under Scharnhorst, Clausewitz, and Gnei- 
senau was to establish a strong Prussian military force built on pro- 
fessional competence rather than noble birth. From this a new 
esprit de corps based on technical ability and sound administrative 
leadership was designed. 

By 1813 the General Staff was actively supported by a group of 
field commanders whose duties were to supply technical informa- 
tion. But there were many years of rivalry and jealousy within the 
army before the General Staff would be recognized by a majority 
of the operative field men. As in industry and business, much of the 
struggle for acceptance of the General Staff had internal political 
overtones and was part of a power struggle at the top executive 
levels. The field commander still had basic fears that a group of 


technical advisors would finally usurp all decision-making authority. 


Many years in the future a training system would be evolved 
whereby all command rank officers would be rotated from line op- 
erative posts to General Staff administrative jobs. For some reason 
this system of training transfers never was seriously considered 
until after the period of German unification. Maybe it was only 
natural that an organization such as a staff would not be readily 
sought out as a place in which to serve. Line operative officials often 
felt demoted when they were promoted to a staff job. The main 
complaint even today in business areas is that the staff job is dull 
and not acceptable to line operatives. 

One of the most important policies of the Prussian General Staff 
was the insistence by Gneisenau that staff members leave as much 
scope as possible for individual initiative at the field level. This 
freedom to make decisions finally became the leading factor in gain- 
ing acceptance for the General Staff. But above all, the greatest les- 
son learned from the early experiences of the Prussian General 
Staff was the resistance to change that plagued all early efforts of 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. This is also one of the problems that 
present-day administrators must face in any field, business, the 
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military, or government. 

By 1816 a military history section was established in the General 
Staff. The history section was to be important as a training unit. 
But it was also obvious that the history section was an admission of 
the need for technical advisory processes. The Prussian military had 
tactfully admitted the need for such technical assistance long before 
a need arose in business or other governmental affairs. In the 1820's 
the War Minister who reported to the King also began to use the 
General Staff as an advisory organization. This advisory position 
gained new significance when the King requested that the War Min- 
ister go to the General Staff for consultation before deciding a pol- 
icy issue. In his Prussian logic Clausewitz helped redefine the status 
of the military in national policy matters and provided a basis for 
the true modernization of the administrative staff in military affairs. 
The thesis of Clausewitz was simple: War is not an affair of the 


military alone, but is also a matter of general governmental policy. 


With the army becoming a maker of national policy, the need for 
administrative machinery increased in importance. By late mid- 
century the era of scientific war had become reality. Alfred Krupp 
in 1870 was employing ten thousand workers in his Essen ordnance 
plants. Railroads, new fast-firing guns, and other technological ad- 
vancements demanded skilled specialists. The need for the special- 
ists meant a need for the staff officer and a staff organization that 
could apply the best technical procedures for sound planning, organ- 
izing, and controlling. There was still much opposition to this elite 
corps. Security of the officer class could be attacked if the staff idea 
became too vital to operative success. Obviously a technical staff 
could not depend on a nobility by appointment of the King but must 
be a nobility of ability. This meant the rise of a new officer class who 
could rise to a place of importance by merit and must assume many 
prerogatives of the old operative officer class. 

The General Staff by mid-century, however, was beginning to win 
a place of some acceptance as an advisory operation. It was becom- 
ing a training department along with its more traditional functions. 
This was an early step in assuming leadership and establishing the 
fundamentals of modern administrative practices within the army 
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itself. But this last step in its administrative evolution was to be 
achieved by Helmuth von Moltke. The son of a noble Meckenburg 
family, Moltke entered army servi a graduate of the Danish 
Royal Cadet Corps. He joined the General Staff (1833) when it 
was fighting to gain recognition. By 1858 Moltke had become Chief 
of Staff, and it was under his direction that the real seeds of modern 
administrative practices were planted. 

Moltke was a man of unusual vision and imagination. What he 
accomplished for the General Staff must be evaluated more by long- 
range than immediate results. His major contribution was to insist 
upon the developing of independent action in subordinates. This 
could be considered the first really modern step toward efficient ad- 
ministrative action. In theory each field commander was also sup- 
posed to become a staff officer. At the same time the status of the 
General Staff was enhanced by the fact that this independence meant 
a new need to depend on technical assistants for advice. But Moltke 
did not seem to realize that a good administrator also takes an 
active and sincere interest in many activities other than those of his 
immediate profession. Like its leader, the Prussian General Staff 
could justifiably be tagged as narrow-minded—and overly involved 
with the technical details of their specializations. 

Independent action became the key to good administrative prac- 
tice. At first Staff duties had been largely those of technical adviser. 
Under Moltke the staff was assuming all administrative functions. 
Their duties included not only the various phases of technical plan- 
ning but the establishment of organizations to carry out the plans. 
Moltke’s main interests were still concerned with basic military 


planning, and especially such technical problems as how railways 
could be used for quick mobilization. He saw the importance of uti- 
lizing all technical facilities for army efficiency. This alone made the 
task of Staff organization more general in character. With the Staff 
now committed to training and advisory functions, planning was 


only one phase of all operative needs. Planning was a recognized 
part of the service of war, and could no longer be a process of field 
command guess-work or speculation. It was truly an organic func- 
tion of the business of making war. Moltke recognized this, and 
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spent much effort in building an efficient war-planning group. This 
highly organized and well-thought-out planning organization was 
one of the very first of its kind in modern management history. And 
it certainly has proved an excellent pilot study for modern business 
planning techniques. Even today the Operations Research techniques 
of Gaming Theory have evolved from the early days when toy sol- 
diers were moved around a sand box to try out in three dimensions 
a theoretical plan. Model building and graphic presentation were 
other planning methods evolving at least in part from General 
Staff ideas. 

The Staff had little or no real voice concerning organization and 
control of administrative procedure. This was still a matter to be 
decided on by local field commanders. The field commander looked 
to the Staff for advice, but the Staff received no reports on military 
actions from the operative units. No administrative unit can really 
come into existence until it can command technical control over op- 
erative procedures and have a definite voice in the solving of organi- 
zational problems. 

As it became clear during the Danish campaign of 1864 that the 
General Staff would be needed to assure efficiency in carrying out 
plans, a new directive was issued in 1866 by the King of Prussia. 
This stated that the Chief of the General Staff was permitted to 
issue operational orders to carry out plans. Moltke had fought for 
this freedom of action against custom and traditions of many gene- 
rations. For the first time all the organic functions of administration 
were under one administrative policy-making unit. It meant that the 


functions of planning, organizing, and controlling were now the pre- 


rogative of the technically trained policy-making group. Operative 
managers were freed from making decisions in a vacuum that locally 
might be wise but could upset an overall scheme. The Staff now had 
evolved into much more than an advisory group. It had become the 
chief administrative officer, because it had final authority over the 
organization and control functions. 

This had become clearly defined for the Great Prussian General 
Staff even before the actual political unification of Germany. Many 
years would pass before most business firms realized the significance 
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of making a clear definition between operative and administrative 
management. In some cases the definition is still not clear, and op- 
erative management jealously holds to a prerogative it has not jus- 
tified. With full administrative power residing in one well-trained 
highly efficient organization, decision making on a policy level be- 
comes efficient to the point that operative thinking could now be 
based on a common storehouse of knowledge. Resulting from the 
new organization are flexibility and creativity. So the very essence 
of good administration is the ability to move from thinking in terms 
of mere staff jobs to becoming schooled in terms of the true job of 
the administrator—that is, the coordination of all operative func- 
tions to assure uniform results in any particular action situation. 
The terms Staff may lead to confusion. Staff duties do not by defi- 
nition mean administrative functions. However, in the final sense of 
evolution the administrative policy-making group actually performs 
most of the technical functions of an advisory nature. This is seldom 
clear in American business affairs, because most company officials try 
to separate staff and operative functions. The real point of difference 
is between policy-making (which includes staff advisers) and the 
operative functions. The old terms “‘line’”’ and “staff” are not suited 
to a clear definition. Also it is vital to realize that the organic func- 


tions of a business (production, sales, and finance) often differ 


from those of the military. Although both use the same organic 


management tools of planning, organizing, and controlling, they 
have different end objectives. This, however, has no real effect on the 
fact that administrative and operative functions must work as a unit 
to assure the most efficient results. 

The General Staff in Germany increased from 64 to 135 between 
1857 to 1871 and continued to grow under Moltke’s leadership. 
This is a common problem in most administrative situations. But 
as administrative authority grew, the size of the staff began to in- 
crease in direct proportion. Roughly it might be said that the size 
of the staff was in direct proportion to the increased scope of its 
administrative activities. By 1888, the staff numbered 239. 

In the seventh and eighth decades of the nineteenth century the 
reputation of the staff grew to the point at which it was advising 
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army administrators from Japan and Turkey. Other nations, such as 
Italy, were beginning to construct staffs on the same basis as Ger- 
many. The administrative process and the recognition of a need for 
planners who could also order the carrying out of plans were now 
integrated functions of an efficient organization. 


The Great German General Staff did not come into being over- 
night. Its evolution took generations of the most careful diplomacy 
lest the staff so alienate the operative line that it destroy itself. The 
recognition of the need for applying new administrative tools to an 
era of modern warfare accelerated the growth of the staff. Resist- 
ance to change, however, made the growth far from easy. But the 
real significance of what happened to the Great German General 
Staff lies in the fact that it set a pattern for the administrative or- 
ganization of big business. The staff was one of the first examples of 
the application of modern administrative functions to the manage- 
ment of a large organization. 





Man in Moliere’s Mirror 
By WI1L1AM A, STROZIER 


Professor William A. Strozier, Department of Romance Languages, delivered 
the annual presidential address at the spring dinner-initiation meeting of 
the Emory University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on the evening of May 16. 


S$ OTHERS HAD SAID BEFORE HIM, Moliére stated that his plays 
A were to serve as mirrors in which the public could see its own 
image. One of the finest reflections in Moliére’s mirror is that of the 
hero of his comedy, The Misanthrope, or the Hypochondriac Lover, 
whose name is Alceste, which means in Greek “strong, vigorous 
champion.” 

In the opening scene of The Misanthrope Alceste tells his best 
friend, Philinte, how hypocritical Philinte has just shown himself in 


cordially and effusively greeting a man whose name he could not 
recall a few minutes later. In a “meet-the-press” interview which 
follows immediately, Philinte leads Alceste to reveal his own phi- 


losuphy of absolute reason and sincerity, which, in his opinion, should 
guide all man’s actions with his fellow man. Would Alceste tell the 
maiden lady, Emily, that she uses too many cosmetics and that her 
efforts to be cute are disgusting ?—Yes! Would he tell Dorilas that 
he is a bore with his long pointless stories ?—Yes, indeed! Alceste’s 
hatred of every word or deed that departs one inch from the road 
of reason or sincerity is deep-rooted because he ‘“‘wants”’ to feel that 
way. Philinte sees society as Alceste sees it, but refuses to let the 
natural evil of men unbalance his own equanimity or destroy his 
social pleasures. The three ladies who appear in the comedy—the 
sincere Eliante, the prude Arsinoe, and the coquettish and gossipy 
young widow, Celimene—all love Alceste. However, Alceste loves 
only the coquette-gossip, Celimene, remarking blandly that he real- 
izes the apparent folly of his choice, he has fought against it in vain, 
he is sure that his love will cure Celimene, Celimene alone knows 
how to charm him, and, after all, reason can hardly control the 
heart. 

Immediately after the public profession of his philosophy, tests 
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come quickly one after the other. Oronte, a rival whom Alceste 
despises, has written a sonnet and insists that Alceste give him the 
value of his criticism. Alceste does everything possible to avoid 
doing so, but is forced to express frankly his adverse opinion, which 
almost leads to a duel to the death. He refuses to flatter the author, 
and would risk his life because he “wants” to be sincere and wants 
his life to stand out as an example to others. Alceste is being fraud- 
ulently sued by a recognized scoundrel but, affirming that the justice 
of his cause should suffice, he deliberately gives no attention to his 
case, in his willingness to lose twenty thousand dollars just to prove 
that his hatred of mankind is justified. He demands that Celimene 
dismiss all her other suitors to satisfy him. He can never finish a 
conversation with Celimene, because she readily admits every caller 
who drops in. Arsinoe calls on the young widow, ostensibly to relate 
to Celimene some gossip which she has recently heard against the 
kind of life Celimene has been leading. Really the call is for the 
purpose of seeing and talking with Alceste. Celimene knows this, 
and has no fear whatever of her prudish and older rival. In honeyed 
words Arsinoe tears into Celimene with her ill-concealed claws as 
she repeats, as a friend, some remarks she had recently been called 
upon to resent since they attacked her dear friend. Celimene immedi- 
ately proves that she too has claws just as well-padded as and 
infinitely sharper than those of her adversary. After winning the 


duel of wits and slander, Celimene deliberately leaves the room just 


as Alceste enters. Left alone with Alceste, Arsinoe loses no time in 
tolling him away to her home, where she shows him a letter written 
by Celimene to his most hated rival. 

During the absence of Alceste, Philinte declares his love to 
Eliante, saying that he knows of her affection for Alceste, but adding 
that if, for any reason, she fails to marry the one she now loves, he 
is available. Just at the conclusion of this declaration, Alceste dashes 
in and asks that Eliante avenge him on Celimene by accepting his 
hand in marriage. Eliante suggests that he calm down, have a talk 
with Celimene, then, if he is still interested, that he return to repeat 
his proposal. At once Alceste faces Celimene with the incriminating 
letter. When she appears to be indifferent about the whole thing and 
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then stands up to his violent temper, he is caught off guard. Celimene 
carries the fight to his corner and accuses him of not really loving 
her as he should. The scene ends with Alceste on his knees begging 
Celimene to give him any kind of explanation she pleases. In rapid 
succession, Celimene’s suitors, including Oronte and two young 
marquis, each provided with one of her incriminating letters, accuse 
her of insincerity and unfaithfulness, then desert her. Alceste alone 
remains. When he asks Celimene to marry him and go with him to 
live far from the vile society of the city, she answers that she is too 
young to give up her social activities, but that she is willing to marry 
him if he will live with her in Paris. Alceste angrily refuses, com- 
plaining illogically that she does not find all her happiness in him as 
he finds all his happiness in her. He gloomily leaves for his desert 
hideout. Philinte, rewarded with the hand of Eliante, states that 
they will try to bring him back to their world. 

Moliére’s comedy revolves around a single character, which is not 
presented with Shakespearean fulness but with certain features 
powerfully illuminated. These are in themselves abstract qualities, 
such as hypocrisy, timidity, bad temper, pedantry, which, though 
abstract, come to life in the conflict of certain social situations. 

Comedy delights in the situations that force us to abandon or 
interrupt the part, to remove the mask. The balance between nature 
and convention, strained in real life, is restored in the comedy. In 
the sonnet scene, Alceste is too much of a gentleman to practice the 
sincerity he has preached. This in itself is comedy, but how much 


intensified when the fop annoys him and in so doing teases him back 


into a quite involuntary and much more natural sincerity, the plain 
speech of a man in a temper. Alceste’s politeness and his idealism go 
no deeper than our own. Like us, he abandons both under the most 
natural provocation. 


In The Misanthrope virtue is always weaker than society. But it 
is not because he defends virtue in a comic manner that Alceste is 
ridiculous, nor is he comic because he is in love with a coquette. 
Celimene and society are merely the occasion for uncovering in him 
a ridiculous side that is deeply embedded in and inherent to his 
nature. Alceste is a comic hero because he incarnates in a ludicrous 
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manner a vice, and it is a vice that should be denounced. He never 
acts like a reasonable man according to the ideal of Moliére and 
of his time. 

Alceste was intended to be comic and is comic; nevertheless he 
wins sympathy and admiration. He is comic in his lack of sense of 
proportion, in the violence of his indignation over small matters, in 
his indifference to the customs of salon society, in the manner in 
which he upbraids the woman he loves, in the fact that he seems 
himself to be devoid of a sense of humor; but at the same time his 
uncompromising honesty wins our admiration, and the intensity of 
his passion wins our sympathy. 


Formerly the comic character was isolated from society by his 


unreasonableness. Alceste is isolated by his sense of reason and by 
his virtue—really his excess of reason and virtue, for which society 
is to blame as much as Alceste himself. From the very beginning 
Alceste is forced to take a stand before two problems of social order: 
the first, of less importance, touches the matter of courtesy in soci- 
ety; the second, involved in his lawsuit, concerns human justice. He 
is uncompromising toward others, sure of himself. In this he is more 
human and thus lays claim to our sympathy. His explosive temper 
causes him to lose control over himself. He thus becomes the victim 
of men and the plaything of circumstances. 

His egoism, his lack of tact, and his brusqueness combine with the 
‘motional quality of his speech to give him a reality that a faultless 
hero would not have. That is why he continues to live and to appeal. 
Alceste is a gentleman: he incarnates the virtues of the nobility; he 
is distinguished by his deep sense of honor, his chivalrous pride. He 
possesses first of all a firm, quick intelligence which is lofty and 
broad; his sense of duty is almost heroic, excluding all base emotions 
and all compromise. He imposes upon himself burdensome obliga- 
tions and he makes heavy demands on others; he admits neither 
error nor weakness. From this attitude stems a severity which comes 
not from malice, but, through a noble sentiment, from the esteem in 
which he holds people. In his thirst for the absolute Alceste com- 
mands respect: his high aspirations have their grandeur, their 
beauty. 
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Moliére shows how this disease of Alceste paralyzes his most 
beautiful qualities, turns them aside, changes them, and finally casts 
its victim outside the realm of good sense and social life. Alceste 
makes desperate efforts to maintain the high opinion he has con- 
ceived of men, and which, in spite of bitter deceptions, he cannot 
renounce. He does not despair of men. He plans to reform them in 
spite of themselves. The more he loves his fellow man the more 
violent his anger becomes against them. He ends by feeling that he 
personally is being betrayed by everyone, that every human vice is 
aimed directly at him. 

With almost childish stubbornness he feels a somber joy in getting 
angry: he exhausts himself in small, vain fits of temper. He not only 
fails to correct others, he fails to correct himself. He is ridiculous 
because he does not avoid the commonest defects of man. He twists 
and distorts his own theories. In his love affair the same errors are 
bound to the same principle, but greatly aggravated because here it 
is a question of the deepest of feelings. Alceste has fallen in love 
with the woman farthest removed from his ideal by her lightheaded- 
ness, her snobbery, her fickleness, dazzling but all on the surface— 
the essence of a coquette. Alceste could have broken off his affair, or 
accepted it with resignation. However he chose a third solution, 
which is not a solution at all. He lets himself be led by his temper, 
which spoils his good qualities and his affection. He pours out re- 
proaches, explosions of anger and half-way concessions, as usual, 
without coming near a clear-cut solution. He makes himself unbear- 
able to everybody, especially to Celimene. He continues to believe in 
the efficacy of his moralizing, in the supremacy of truth. He nour- 
ishes the illusion that vice is an error which will be shunned with 
terror as soon as it is glimpsed, and that goodness possesses of itself 
an irresistible attraction. He bullies Celimene, not as a suitor, but as 
a quarrelsome husband. In every way he ceases to act the gentleman. 
Love is represented in Alceste as a passion, in Celimene as desire for 
admiration, in Philinte and Eliante as affection, in the prude Arsinoe 


as a pleasant and forbidden sin, in Oronte and the marquis as a game. 


Alceste never learns how to suffer. He blames others instead of 
recognizing his own mistakes and fortifying himself against misfor- 
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tune. The loss of his lawsuit solidifies his illogical way of thinking 
and his presumption. His adversary becomes humanity, and he fixes 
himself more firmly than ever in his incomplete and unchanging 
views. Philinte shows us that Alceste has never learned that the field 
of action of each individual remains limited, and consequently it is 
vanity which drives men to rash undertakings which are in advance 
destined to fail. Alceste has not learned modesty and patience. 
Social comedy is a criticism of individualism, and the comic char- 
acter is usually an individual incapable of standing his ground. Here, 
on the contrary, is a ridiculous man armed with reason and with a 
reason that can be defended, a complete individual who defends an 
interpretation of himself that is opposed to a comic interpretation. 
If he does not have the comic attitude, he realizes fully that he can 
easily become ridiculous. He feels that he is there to prove that the 
comic attitude may be resisted and conquered, and that virtue is 
stronger than society. However, Alceste is deceived. Society is 
stronger than virtue. Society holds up before man her own mirror. 
Alceste despises this mirror, which, he feels, gives a distorted image. 
He closes his eyes as he doubles up his fist in anger. But in refusing 
to see this additional reflection of himself, he refuses to see himself 
completely and he knows less about himself. Since he considers him- 


self as the sole support of reason and sincerity, he begins to consider 


himself as the personification of reason and virtue. His personal 
differences appear to him as revelations of reason; his impatient 
outbursts seem inspired by virtue. He ‘“‘wants” to be distinguished 
from others; he “wants” to get angry. His wisdom is melted away 


by his temper. He started out by wanting people to cease being evil. 
Now, in refusing to see himself as others see him, in refusing to 
evaluate his strength, in doing what he ‘“‘wants”’ to do, the passionate 
reformer ends by playing the game according to the rules of his 
enemies. He will probably do more than anyone else to maintain the 
world as it is. Such is the first victory of society. 

The story of Alceste is above everything else the failure of a will. 
He never doubts that conduct can be regulated by the will. This 
attitude darkens his judgment of mankind. It is not only for reason 
that he is struggling; it is to snatch Celimene from an evil world. 
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After the final scene with Celimene, Alceste is no longer the same 
man, not only because he suffers cruelly in his lost love, but because 
this love has just revealed to him his kinship with the monsters in 
the hellish society where vice always wins the victory. He has just 
lost faith in his will. He learns that there is in every man, Alceste 
not excepted, a comic constant; there are reasons of contradiction 
and of defeat which no social metamorphosis can ever eradicate. 

Is not love a symbol for what is not the mask but the man, for 
nature, as opposed to art? It is contrary to idea and policy; it is 
unpremeditated and even, here at least, in a sense unwelcome. The 
lover curses his luck that he should be in love. But it is beyond human 
power to control; it is an instinct, not an idea. Comedy based on this 
antagonism of the wits and the instinct is deeply lodged in human 
nature. Normal human nature includes both the feelings and the 
ideas, brain and heart, reason and instinct. But the doctrinaire 
Alceste prides himself on his wits, his ideas, his reason. He leaves 
his instinct out of the reckoning; he adopts a mask of intelligence. 
But instinct will be revenged and returns unexpectedly; the mask has 
to fall. The power of will and wit is checked by what most people 
consider the inferior power of instinct and sense. Men are shown as 
inhuman in their worship of power and intellect; they are human 
only in their baser instincts. In Alceste the pride of the over-clever 
and the over-confident is severely handled. 

The error of people with principles is to move perpetually in the 
realm of the absolute, while reality is always relative. In matters of 
reality true intelligence consists not only in conceiving its noble ideal ; 


it is necessary to evaluate the factors concerned with the accomplish- 


ment of this ideal. It is necessary to disentangle the possible from 
the utopian, and, in practice, the real effort must tend to an applica- 
tion, not an application that is blind and destined to failure, but to a 
skilful and efficacious application based on general principles. Alceste 
simplifies the question, and, in his opinion, solves it, outside the 
limits of the real. 

Arsinoe is an Alceste turned inside out. She, too, believes in saying 
what she means, and she does so spitefully. Her attitude is the most 
mordant possible comment on the policy of one who desires that the 
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depth of our heart appear in every word. Here is sincerity, and it is 
more disagreeable than Alceste ever imagined it might be. Arsinoe 


has little to do with the portrait of an idealist, but she has everything 
to do with the depiction of the implications and modes of sincerity. 


Alceste’s intellectual pride bears witness to a certain lack of in- 
telligence. However Alceste is loved. We sympathize with him. 
Why? In the first place, because he remains steadfastly generous 
and noble. His hatred of men is never more than an excess of 
earnestness; he abstains from all unkindness; he lets his feelings 
explode without showing any hostile intentions. His main anguish is 
in no longer being able to love mankind in reality as in the idea that 
he had formerly held of them. He never appears as a counterfeit. 
He pushes worthy principles to their utmost extremes. In his own 
way Alceste causes us to look upward. He points to the peak, but 
instead of going to the top he stops on the way. He might have 
presumed too much on his strength, but he was not afraid to try. 
Even in defeat he does not lose all his grandeur. He takes on his 
own shoulders all the burden of our disillusionment. He believes in 
the good, even as he is being used to verify the universality of evil. 
By virtue of his nobleness itself his wounds go deeper. 

Resistance disconcerts Alceste. His successive defeats constitute 
the vicissitudes that bring on the denouement. His final decision 
results, not from one single cause, but from many and varied shocks. 
It is not only his break with Celimene which drives him to the 
“desert,” but his feeling that he has become the victim of universal 
wickedness. This comedy presents not only a sincere lover, victim of 
a coquette ; it shows how a hypochondriac, under the blows of several 
bitter trials that he has brought upon. himself, far from correcting 
his own way of life, sinks still deeper in his melancholy. 

Alceste recognizes the contradiction contained in the fact that his 
“immortal hatred” and his flight to the desert are in part due to his 
disappointment in himself. Alceste is not, at the end, in his own eyes, 
the same man he was at the beginning. When he yields, he is con- 
quered by his own judgment as much as by that of society. Alceste’s 
anger against humanity is, to a large extent, an anger against him- 
self. It is a feeling that we all know from having experienced it, but 
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Moliére amplifies it, separates it from us, makes it the soul of 
Alceste and we laugh at it. 


Like Alceste, so many of Moliére’s dramatic creations are crazy, 


not with the kind of mental disorder that sends a man to the 
psychiatrist, but with that sublime folly and “unreason,” that non- 
sense, that absolute which differentiates human beings and which 
isolates some of them above the average, in a zone inhabited only 
by heroes, poets, and saints. 





Y vy 
Treasure- Trove 


By CHARLES RANDALL HART 


Charles R. Hart, retiring as Professor of Latin, read the following poem at 
the spring dinner-initiation meeting of the Emory chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 


The Ave atque vale of old time 

Might well have been the title of my rime, 
Echoing after twice a thousand years 

The words that mingled with Catullus’ tears, 
Hail and farewell, but, friends, I would not dwell 
Upon the thought that this is a farewell. 
Therefore, recalling how we lived and strove 
Together, I have taken ““Treasure-Trove”’ 

For title—treasure-trove? a treasure found 

In this familiar and beloved ground. 


My theme, as it has often been before, 

Is then the college, or, perhaps, still more 
Our homes; would we not say these are a part 
Of Emory, indeed its very heart? 

I shall talk of myself, only as you 

Are pictured in that revelation too, 

Giving the substance of our mutual thought, 
Our image in each other’s likeness caught. 


Along the course allotted to a man 

I stood midway, when here my work began. 

I had wandered far and wide, and it appeared 
That every place that was to me endeared 
Must shortly be abandoned for a new. 

“This sojourn will be quickly ended too,” 

I said, arriving here, but I remained, 

And gratefully confess what I have gained. 





Do you recall how wide was then our choice 

Of woodland paths? Let those who will rejoice 
At change, but I must still regret the days 

When at our doorsteps opened country ways, 
When all our pine grove stood inviolate, 
Unconscious yet of its approaching fate. 

It seemed that here it was forever spring, 

A flower of wisdom slowly opening, 

Forever morning, always freshness, grace: 

O happy chance that brought us to this place! 

In a nice balance nature, study, youth, 

The privilege to learn and teach the truth, 

Were offered. Was it strange I stayed my course, 
And said, “‘Here now shall be the spring and source 
Of all my effort ?” 


So you too, I know, 
Declared one day, “No farther will I go, 
This is the place,” for not in every soil 
Will grow the seed we plant, despite our toil, 
And not in every setting can we live 
And hope to give what it is ours to give. 


You made a home. Now what is it to make 
A home? Is it not first of all to take 

A plot of ground, perhaps a little plot, 
And gather all the world in that one spot, 
To live in union with the far and near, 

To know restraint, and yet to hold it dear? 


But on our dwellings, with their quietness, 
There fell the shadow of a vast distress. 
Our people, famed for vigor and for skill, 
Were suddenly without the means to fill 
Their garners; many even asked for bread; 
And now another spectre raised its head, 
War. It is not a tribute to the worth 

Of our election of this spot of earth 

That through these years of struggle, want, and pain, 
We nonetheless bear witness to our gain, 

A gain not often mentioned when men tell 
Of all the acquisitions that may swell 

Their pride; but we believe that it is best, 
The greatest treasure any have possessed, 
Wisdom, the calm of those who can discern 
A single onward way, while many turn 

To left or right. There is a confidence 

That patience fosters, free from all pretense, 
A faith that in misfortune stands secure, 
That tastes the satisfactions that endure. 
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Spring has gone by, and it is summer now; 

It will be long before upon the bough 

Leaves will be sere. None of us will behold 

The autumn, though we must ourselves grow old. 
Do we love summer as we loved the spring? 

Like the first bloom, does the fruit ripening 
Delight us? Do we prize the towering grain 
Like the first greenness glimpsed along the plain? 
Did life allure only as it began? 

From the loved child issues the full-grown man. 
There comes a day when parents are not loath 
To let its own powers foster the new growth, 
Lending what aid they can. Tomorrow knows, 
Better than you or I, the way it goes. 

It will not miss its goal. 


I said my theme 
Was home and college. How have act and dream 
Squared at our fireside? Sometimes we have lost, 
Peace has been purchased at a heavy cost; 
But in the main would we not all agree 
That joy and pain were measured equally, 
To render our experience complete? 
Without the bitter could we know the sweet? 
Freely we own that in this favored ground 
There was a treasure and it has been found. 
We hold the prize we sought. Could we ask more? 
The light we followed once still shines before 


Our eyes, and it will never cease to shine, 
As with the human merges the divine. 





EDITORIAL 


Obviously there now is little need to broadcast the slogan popular 
some years ago, “See Americq,First.’’ The open season has arrived, 
summer vacation time, and the nation’s highways are crowded with 
motor tourists. The internal combustion engine has obliterated dis- 
tance, and Georgia license plates mingle with those of Maine, New 
York, and Illinois on the Santa Fe Trail. North, South, East, and 
West meet at a thousand resorts across the continent, and a dozen 
states foregather at every lunchroom and motel along the way. 

Our land affords so many varieties of scenery, so many historic 
sites, and so many recreation centers, that there is no reason why 
every summer tourist should not enjoy the vacation precisely suited 
to his taste. Not only should he find the relaxation and pleasure 
which he seeks at his journey’s end, but the cross-country drive 
should be a constant source of gratification. 


This may not quite turn out to be the case. The simple truth is 
that we have not yet learned how to deal with the great migration, a 
relatively new aspect of life in America. The traveler on the high- 
ways has become an important source of local revenue; unfortu- 


nately, too often he is only so regarded. He may require food or a 
lodging for the night anywhere on the road. In any direction he 
travels he will find these offered in abundance, but he must not count 
on a uniform scale of excellence in accommodations furnished. Along 
some main-traveled routes he will be fortunate indeed if he finds ap- 
petizing food or comfortable sleeping quarters. On some highways 
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traffic will be choked with commercial trucks. On pleasant country 
roads the right of way will display an unending procession of bill- 
boards and other unsightly signs blocking out the landscape. In some 
leading tourist centers he will be continually solicited by side- 
shows with promises more than doubtful of fulfilment. Finally there 
are the so-called tourist traps, small communities who push out their 
town limits, set impossible rates of speed, and lie in wait to levy on 
out-of-state cars that find themselves at the mercy of the patrolman. 

Every part of the country has become keenly aware of the advan- 
tages to be gained by attracting summer visitors. State officials have 
joined with chambers of commerce and other representative bodies 
to ensure at least a minimum standard in the conveniences sought by 
travelers. As yet nowhere among us is regulation applied as firmly 
and effectively as in most parts of Western Europe. Our wayfaring 
stranger, however, will fare better this year than in the past; at least 
he will be served more tempting meals, he will sleep more comfort- 
ably, drive on smoother roads, and, when he is actually within the 
law, be less molested by the local constabulary. This is not all that 
could be hoped for, but it is an improvement over former conditions. 
There is still the scrambling of truck fleets with passenger vehicles ; 
there is still the senseless employment by national and local concerns 
of unrestricted or lightly restricted outdoor advertising, which on 
occasion turns the slogan “‘See America First,” into a mockery. 

It must be sadly admitted that Georgia has lagged behind com- 
peting regions. We have much to offer, and extraordinary efforts are 
being made to attract tourists. It has not always been found possible, 
however, to secure voluntary coéperation from certain communities, 
who still look upon the traveler as fair game for exploitation and 
extortion. Furthermore, he will find stretches of worn and broken 
pavement, and at regular intervals he must traverse distances lined 
with catchpenny merchandise or staring signboards. We who are 
natives or settlers know that Georgia is a pleasant land, but should 


we be surprised that friends from beyond our borders do not always 
find it so? 


SBS. Ee. 
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Comedy and Society from Congreve to Fielding 


A Review by JOHN C. STEPHENS 


John C. Stephens, ’37, is Professor of English and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English. John Loftis, ’40, is Professor of English, Stanford Univer- 
sity. An earlier publication by Dr. Loftis in the field of eighteenth-century 
comedy was Steele at Drury Lane (1952). 


“The change in comedy’s social orientation that occurred in the early eighteenth 
century,” Professor Loftis tells us, “has always been recognized in broad out- 
line. Indeed, generalizations about the impact of the ‘middle class’ upon comedy 
have provided the most venerable platitudes in college courses in literature. But 
the generalizations have remained platitudes—true, perhaps, but lacking pre- 
cision and specific content. It is my hope that this book will supply both.’”! 

From the end of the seventeenth century till the notorious Licensing Act of 
1737, English comedy showed certain lines of development that were clearly 
related to social change. The rival claims of city life and country life as cradles 
of personal virtues and values are reflected, for instance, in plays like Far- 
quhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem (1707) or Mrs. Centlivre’s The Man’s Be- 
witched (1709). Politics also found expression in comic drama, and Loftis 
calls Richard Steele’s The Conscious Lovers (1722) “the most celebrated 
dramatization of Whig argument.” Tory notions are to be seen in William 
Taverner’s The Female Advocates;;Or, The Frantic Stock-Jobbers (1713). 
Benjamin Griffin’s Whig and Tory (1720) and John Sturmy’s The Compro- 
mise (1722) feature characters of both political persuasions. 

But Loftis reminds us that “the paramount theme of Augustan comedy was 
inevitably the rivalry of merchants and gentry, in one or another of its many 
variants.” For this reason most of Comedy and Society from Congreve to 
Fielding is concerned with showing the evolution of the merchant as seen on 
the stage from the boorish booby of the Restoration stereotype to the respectable 
and admirable citizen of such pieces as William Popple’s The Lady’s Revenge 
(1734) and Francis Lynch’s The Independent Patriot (1737). Regarding the 
dramatic portrayal of the merchant, Loftis concludes that “the stereotypes dis- 
appeared, the outrageous distortion came to an end. People could go to the 
theater and see characters very like themselves.” 

Professor Loftis has, I think, achieved his goal of providing “precision and 
specific content” for long-accepted generalizations about some of the develop- 
ments in English comedy from Congreve to Fielding. His book will be a useful 
reference work for those readers who have an interest in the details of British 
theatrical history. 


‘ 


1Comedy and Society from Congreve to Fielding. By John Loftis. Stanford Studies in 
Language and Literature, XIX. Stanford University Press, 1959. xiii, 154 pp. $4.00. 
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Estates General in Renaissance France 
A Review by G. P. CUTTINO 


G. P. Cuttino is Professor of History. J. Russell Major is Associate Professor 
of History and a specialist in the history of parliamentary and representative 
institutions in Renaissance France. 


Historians of comparative institutions have always been fascinated by the prob- 
lem of why kingship developed into constitutional monarchy in England while 
in France it became absolute. The heart of the problem lies in the difference 
between the history of Parliament in England and that of the Estates General 
in France, and a major difficulty in resolving it has been the lack of an adequate 
study of the latter. Professor Major has set himself the task of filling this gap. 
In 1951 he published a monograph on The Estates General of 1560. This 
present book may be described as an administrative introduction to a multi- 
volume exhaustive study of the Estates General, the next volume of which is 
already in press.? 

Professor Major is concerned with “those meetings of the Estates General 
in which most of the deputies were chosen in bailiwick and other local assem- 
blies. It is the purpose of this book to show who these deputies were, how they 
were elected, how they lived during the meetings, and how they were paid.” 
The introductory chapter concerns elections in prospect, and is a general con- 
sideration of the mechanics of elections and the roles local officials played in 
them. The next eleven chapters examine in detail elections in the individual 
bailiwicks and other jurisdictions. A summary chapter on elections in retrospect 
discusses procedural disputes, suffrage, and relations between the estates. The 
concluding three chapters deal with the deputies themselves. There are three 
useful appendixes. 

This book is a mine of information, and really constitutes a source itself into 
which research can be done. Professor Major has not only read all the pertinent 
secondary material but has also pilfered exhaustively national, departmental, 
and communal archives throughout France. The conclusions he reaches are 
important, but too numerous to be discussed in this limited space. Perhaps the 
most interesting and certainly the most original is his demonstration of the 
role of local royal officials. This group, plus royalistes que le roi, consistently 
worked to upset the established order in order to increase their own power, 
and they were with difficulty restrained, often unsuccessfully, by the crown. 
This bears out what historians have suspected about royal agents from the time 
of the reign of Philip IV, but have had difficulty in proving. The difference 
between these officials in the medieval period and their successors in the Renais- 
sance is that the latter were working for their own, rather than for royal, ends. 

If this volume is any indication of those to follow, Professor Major’s work 
can be described as authoritative, and perhaps for some years to come, definitive. 


1The Deputies to the Estates General in Renaissance France. By J. Russell Major. 
Studies Presented to the International Commission for the History of Representative 
and Parliamentary Institutions, XXI. Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1960. xi, 201pp. $6.50. 
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Types of Philosophy 


A Review by Leroy E. LOEMKER 


Few indeed are the textbooks which are at the same time original and path- 
breaking in their fields. Types of Philosophy has been a book of this kind ever 
since its first appearance in mimeographed form as a guide in Harvard’s tradi- 
tional course, Philosophy B, in the early 1920’s.1 On the one hand, it presents 
a living way into the philosophical enterprise, proceeding from man’s “enduring 
pre-philosophy, spiritualism,” by means of a critical examination and correc- 
tion of his beliefs to an account of the typical patterns of twentieth-century 
thought. But it also terminates in a strong philosophical Confessio Fidei which 
has served its author, now the dean of American philosophers, as the ground for 
a long life combining profundity of thought with great public service. For 
Professor Hocking has shown the applicability of philosophic method to the 
solution not merely of the problems of religion, ethics, and culture, but also 
of a range of more particular public problems which reaches from colonialism 
and post-World War I mandates, to freedom of speech and the press and the 
future program of Christian missions. 

The third edition of this book has involved a careful revision in which the 
burden of work has fallen upon Professor Richard Hocking of Emory Univer- 
sity. Neither the unity of argument nor the ease of exposition has been harmed 
by this collaboration; on the contrary, this new version is in every respect im- 
proved. In many places the style of the parent has been sharpened and enlivened 
by the son, difficult or condensed arguments have been amplified and clarified, 
passages on patterns of thought no longer widely held have been cut, and new 
types of thought, become prominent since the second edition in 1939, introduced 
into the dialectic argument. Two of these deserve particular comment: the 
discussion of logical positivism now included in the discussion of skepticism, and 
a chapter on existentialism. One misses an adequate treatment of the current 
school of linguistic analysis, though it would be difficult to fit this, as it appar- 
ently was difficult to fit existentialist thought, into the dynamic flow of types as 
originally envisioned by the author. 

This is the achievement of the book, a service distinctive both for philosophy 
and its teaching. It sustains a threefold movement of dialectic argument, in 
which divergent modes of experience and thought are brought to play upon each 
other in order that greater inclusiveness and adequacy may be achieved. The 
first of these is the interplay of modern intellectual problems—the mechanistic 
and the purposive interpretation of nature, the role of doubt and intuitions of 
unity in arriving at truth, the place of feeling and duty in ethics, and many 
others. The second, which is to this first as whole is to part, is the dialectic 
which moves between inclusive schools of thought; thus the valid claims of 
naturalism both correct idealism and are taken up into an improved idealism 
which also serves to correct and absorb the truth in pragmatism and mysticism. 
And in the third place, there is suggested throughout a dialectic between philoso- 


1Types of Philosophy. By William Ernest Hocking. Third Edition, edited in collabora- 


tion with Richard Boyle O’Reilly Hocking. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 
xii, 340 pp. $5.00. 
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phy and culture, each correcting the other, with philosophy proving merely 
a regulative beat in the rhythm of reasonable human living. The total story 
does not end, as the concluding chapter on existentialism and the signs of a new 
idealism show, and the dialectic will continue. It is the merit of this book that, 
in spite of its compact size, it undertakes so much and is so largely successful. 
No better introduction to philosophy, both as a mode of thought and as a pro- 
gram for living, can be found for the serious layman. 





The Papers of John C. Calhoun 
A Review by GEORGE F. BRASINGTON 


George F. Brasington, Assistant Professor of Political Science, contributed 
an essay, “Jackson, Calhoun, and State Rights,’ to the October 1959 issue 
of the QUARTERLY. 


The publication of a new edition of John C. Calhoun’s Papers is an event of 
major importance to students of American political history.! Generally recog- 
nized as the most brilliant member of the trio of nineteenth-century statesmen 
who are memorialized in the Senate’s hall of fame (the others are Clay and 
Webster), Calhoun also has been called the only American to make a significant 
original contribution to systematic political philosophy. A six-volume edition 
of Calhoun’s W orks was compiled for publication by Richard K. Crallé follow- 
ing the statesman’s death. Although incomplete and unindexed, it has remained 
the standard published source for Calhoun’s speeches, reports, and public letters 
for more than a century. The American Historical Association, under the 
editorship of J. Franklin Jameson, published the Correspondence of John C. 
Calhoun in 1900. Since that time no major compilation of his letters has been 
undertaken. Understandably, the executive director of the National Historical 
Publications Commission in 1951 listed a comprehensive edition of Calhoun’s 
papers among the foremost needs of students of American history. 

The South Caroliniana Society’s new edition of The Papers of John C. Cal- 
houn is projected as a series of twelve to fifteen volumes to be published by the 
University of South Carolina Press. Volume I, which appears posthumously 
under the editorship of Dr. Robert L. Meriwether, indicates that this edition 
will be a magnificent tribute to its illustrious subject and a monumental con- 
tribution to historical scholarship. Dr. Meriwether devoted six years to the 
acquisition and classification of more than 30,000 Calhoun papers. This im- 
pressive collection brings together in manuscript, photostat, or microfilm all 
of Calhoun’s known extant words. The plan is to reproduce the most important 
of the speeches, reports, and letters. A guide to the comprehensive collection 
will be provided by a calendar of unprinted papers appended to each volume. 
The editor has supplied notes for individual papers, ‘““when they seem needed, 
to explain the occasion or to identify significant references.’’ For example, the 


1The Papers of John C. Calhoun. Volume 1,1801-1817. Edited by Robert L. Meriwether. 
Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1959. xliii, 470 pp. $10.00. 
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reader is enabled to gain a more ready and thorough understanding of Calhoun’s 
speeches and reports in the House of Representatives through the inclusion of 
brief histories of the bills which were being debated. A subject index facilitates 
further the use of the papers. It should be added that typographically the ex- 
cellently designed volume is a handsome specimen of the printer’s art. 

Volume I covers the years 1801-1817, a period, which beginning with the 
young South Carolinian’s preparation to attend Yale, ends with his appointment 
to the office of Secretary of War in the cabinet of James Monroe. Included 
in the period are all of the six years of his service in the House of Representa- 
tives. Calhoun is revealed as a legislator whose ambitions and abilities gained 
immediate recognition—he became chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee five months after taking his seat—and whose remarkable energies were 
bent to the advancement of nationalist policies. Internal improvements, a na- 
tional bank, and the protective tariff benefited from his earnest support. He 
freely espoused the old Federalist doctrine of implied powers in defense of his 
internal improvements bill of 1817, which was to provide federal aid. for 
the building of roads and canals. In reply to those who questioned the con- 
stitutionality of the measure—later it was vetoed by President Madison— 
Calhoun asserted of the Constitution: ‘“The instrument was not intended as 
a thesis for the logician to exercise his ingenuity on. It ought to be construed 
with plain, good sense.” This was the man who was to become known chiefly 
for his impassioned and closely reasoned defense of strict constructionism and 
state rights. 

Volume I of the Calhoun Papers excites us to look forward to the completion 
of the series under the editorship of W. Edwin Hemphill and the continuing 
sponsorship of the South Carolina Archives Department, the University of 
South Carolina, and the South Caroliniana Society. 





Musings and Memories 


A Review by ELLIs HEBER RECE 


Ellis Heber Rece is Dean of Students and Professor of Bible and Religious 


Education. 


John Llewellyn McGhee, Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins) ’11, came to Emory Uni- 
versity in 1920. He taught chemistry in the School of Medicine for twenty-two 
years, retiring as Emeritus Professor of Biochemistry in 1942. In his recent 
book, Musings and Memories, he insists that he taught rather than lectured. 

To one who never had the privilege of sitting in Dr. McGhee’s class but 
knew him only as one of the “‘old guard” faculty members, the book of reminis- 
cences is a revelation. The ramrod straight Dr. McGhee striding across campus 
stood so tall that a young instructor hesitated to approach him, It was obvious 
at a glance that this man had a will which defied the natural tendency of tall 


1Musings and Memories. By Joseph Llewellyn McGhee. New York, Pageant Press, 
1960. 64 pp. $2.50. 
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men to stoop. His moustache and military bearing suggested a general. Yet 
behind his glasses there was a twinkle of sympathy and mystery. 

His book reveals the answers to the mystery. Modestly writing of ‘“‘a friend,” 
Dr. McGhee tells of the struggles which produced the uncompromising but 
sympathetic professor of his Emory days. Fatherless before he was weaned, 
as a result of college hazing ; fighting against the poverty imposed on his genera- 
tion by the Reconstruction ; refusing to compromise his integrity in the face of 
overwhelming pressures; and sustained in disaster by a staunch faith, Dr. Mc- 
Ghee used both disaster and success as stepping stones to achieve Phi Beta Kap- 
pa and his doctorate. 

Now in his latter years he has published the story not as an autobiography 
but as a collection of lessons learned. He is still the teacher rather than the 
lecturer. He turns to the three great sources of his learning—experience, 
chemistry, and the Bible—boils off the volatile and presents to the reader the 
residue of distillate wisdom. 





Constitutional Questions in 


Food and Drug Laws 


A Review by JAMES HARVEY YOUNG 


Professor James Harvey Young, Chairman of the Department of History, will 
be on leave from the University, 1960-61, on a Social Science Research Fel- 
lowship to work on American medical quackery in the twentieth century. 
Professor Christopher will be on leave for 1960-61 to work as legal adviser 
for Corn Products Company. 


Skillful syntheses of the state of scholarship in any field are always welcome.! 
Such studies in the law are, of course, a special case, since the “scholars” are 
mainly—though by no means entirely—judges on the bench. Dean Christopher, 
in his excellent review, provides a systematic description of the preserit state of 
Constitutional issues arising from the 1938 Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, buttressing Federal laws, and similar state and local laws. He indicates 
what issues the courts have determined with virtual unanimity, what issues are 
in dispute, and what issues have been skirted but may arise. He suggests to 
judges how they might rule to resolve certain conflicts, and to legislators how 
they might revise laws to avoid Constitutional difficulties. Lawyers and admin- 
istrators concerned with food and drug matters, whether for government or 
for industry, will also find the study indispensable. 

The layman can learn from the work that the Supreme Court, in its inter- 
pretation of laws relating to such a vital issue as the American consumer’s 
health, has been very liberal in favor of enforcement, and has “shown great 
respect for the Food and Drug Administration and for its administrative find- 


1Constitutional Questions in Food and Drug Laws. By Thomas W. Christopher. Food 
Law Institute Series. Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, 1960. xii, 116 pp. $3.50. 
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ings and rulings.”’ State courts have been less liberal in sanctioning laws enacted 
under the police power. Numerous examples testify to the ascendancy of socio- 
logical jurisprudence at all levels of the American judiciary. 

Besides succinctness and clarity, Dean Christopher’s writing has imagination 
and wit. Especially effective are vivid hypothetical cases used to show Consti- 
tutional trouble that might arise from the extension of the logic of certain 
decisions. 





Letters of Warren Akin, 


Confederate Congressman 


A Review by LYNwoop M. HoLLanp 


Lynwood M. Holland is Professor of Political Science and Chairman of the 
Department. Among recent honors received by Professor Wiley was the 


Gold Medal of the Washington Civil War Round Table. 


The lack of information about the members of the Confederate Congress has 
been one of the gaps in the study of the Civil War period. When one can find 
any material that throws light upon the members or any member of their fami- 
lies during the sessions, it helps to understand the feelings and events of the 
period. The Letters of Warren Akin, Confederate Congressman are of inesti- 
mable value in portraying the life and conditions in Richmond and in the 
Confederate Congress in the last years of the war.’ 

Warren Akin, a native of Elbert and Bartow (Cass) counties, served sev- 
eral years in the general assembly of Georgia before being elected in 1863 from 
the Tenth Congressional District to the Second Confederate Congress. Before 
taking his seat, Akin had suffered the loss of his home at Cassville and had 
refugeed his family, consisting of five children, to Elberton to live. 

Unable to take his seat until November 28, 1864, three weeks after the 
Second Congress convened, Akin remained in Richmond until February 27 
attending Congress. He supported President Jefferson Davis, whom he admired 
very much. Akin’s letters not only portray his anxiety for his family, but also 
describe the difficult and hardship days of the dying Confederacy. 

The few letters of Mrs. Mary Verdery Akin included in the book describe 
the difficulties and heartbreaks of a refugee family. The burden of caring for 
the family and the servants and supervising the farm were her responsibilities 
while her husband was in Richmond. Her letters are more than news of the 
family and the neighbors, for they also contain political and military news of 
the state. 

The introduction with an explanatory note written by Professor Bell I. 
Wiley adds to the value of the collection of letters and its usefulness to the 
students of this period of history. Professor Wiley’s careful footnotes of expla- 
nation to the letters also enhance their value. 


lLetters of Warren Akin, Confederate Congressman. Edited by Bell Irvin Wiley. 
Athens, University of Georgia Press, 1959. v, 151 pp. $3.75. 
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A Southern Woman’s Story 


A Review by Mary Roserts Davis 


Mary Roberts Davis, A.B. (Agnes Scott) 51, M.A. 753, is Reference Ar- 
chivist, Special Collections Department, Emory University Library. 


Phoebe Yates Pember, an upper-class widow from South Carolina, had to 
overcome her own “natural idea that such a life would be injurious to the deli- 
cacy and refinement of a lady” when she accepted the position of matron in a 
Confederate hospital in Richmond. “But the first step only costs, and that was 
soon taken,” is a remark typical of this courageous woman who wasted little 
time in unprofitable despair. Mrs. Pember’s experiences and observations of 
life in Chimborazo Hospital are the principal subjects of this volume.! Her 
duties consisted in providing special diets, and visiting the wards to comfort 
the sick and to “remedy any apparent evils” overlooked by the surgeons. The 
surgeon-in-chief was competent, just, and courteou. but some surgeons were 
unskilled and a few were criminally careless. Hospitals shared with every other 
Confederate institution the hardships of scarcity and inflation. Mrs. Pember’s 
efforts to improve conditions were not always successful. The rats stayed from 
beginning to end and odd gourmets cultivated a taste for them. The “hospital 
rats,” hangers-on and would-be invalids, were pushed out by the Union occu- 
pation. Phoebe learned to use her power, and admits that the harmonious rela- 
tions sustained between her and the chief surgeon of her division were due more 
to his ‘‘amiable temper” than to her “‘proper submission.” As a whole she found 
her patients brave and uncomplaining and her work deeply rewarding. 

To this new edition of 4 Southern Woman’s Story, first published in 1879, 
Professor Wiley has added nine previously unpublished letters, twenty-five 
informative illustrations, and a convenient index. Mrs. Pember’s letters con- 
tribute a clearer understanding of her motives, her humanness, and her oblique 
humor, a quality that gives exceptional charm to her writing. Her gossip about 
Richmond society exempts no one, not even “Mrs. Jeff.”” Many prominent 
persons mentioned only by a first or last name are identified by the editor. The 
introduction includes statistical information about Chimborazo Hospital, a 
sketch of Mrs. Pember’s family background, and references to other sources 
that confirm the picture of Phoebe Pember as a kind, intelligent, courageous, 
and charming woman. 


14 Southern Woman's Story: Life in Confederate Richmond. By Phoebe Yates Pember. 
Edited by Bell Irvin Wiley. Jackson, Tennessee, McCowat-Mercer Press, 199 pp. $4.95. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


The College of Arts and Sciences 


The College of Arts and Sciences is at once the basic and oldest divi- 
sion of the University complex of professional and graduate schools. 
Except for a brief interruption during the Civil War years, it has oper- 
ated continuously since its founding in 1836 in Oxford, Georgia. It 
moved to the Atlanta campus in 1919. 

The College is the home of some 160 full-time teachers in 20 depart- 
ments. Its 2,000 students are pursuing programs in the liberal arts and 
sciences toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. The fundamental purpose 
of the College is to provide the beginnings of a general education of 
breadth and depth. A secondary purpose is to provide pre-professional 
training for the health sciences, law, theology, and business. 

The titular head of the College is the Dean. He is responsible for 
the total welfare of students and faculty to the Dean of the Faculties 
and the President, on the one hand, and, on the other, to the members 
of the faculty through the departmental chairmen. 

The administrative work of the College is carried on by the Dean's 
Office. The Dean of Undergraduate Instruction and an Assistant Dean 
work essentially with the students, protecting the integrity of the Bach- 
elor’s degree as determined by faculty regulations. The Dean, while 
responsible for the total program of the College, essentially devotes his 
time to faculty affairs. 

The general faculty of the College is composed of all full-time 
teaching members of the several departments. This larger group dele- 
gates to a smaller body, the Legislative Council, authority to act in all 
matters that are within the purview of the faculty. The basic work of the 
Legislative Council is carried on by three committees, elected from the 
entire faculty. These three committees represent the areas of primary 
faculty concern and interest: (1) Curriculum, (2) Academic Standards, 
and (3) Admissions and Scholarships. Legislative action normally re- 
sults from committee study and recommendation. 

The nonacademic welfare of the students is promoted by the Dean 
of Student Affairs, the Dean of Men, and the Dean of Women. The 
Dean of the College is, nevertheless, charged with the responsibility for 
the administration of discipline within the College. 





A statement prepared by 
the Dean of the College 



































